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PENCIL DRAWING 


Ernest W. Watson’s new book 


$2.50 now ready for delivery $2.50 


The first edition of Pencil Drawing wasa little book designed to demonstrate some 
of the many different technical effects which can be produced with the lead pencil. 
It had a wide distribution and the demand continued after the edition was exhausted. 
To meet this demand and to make the book more useful, the author has added 
eighteen large plates (filling the 9x12-inch pages) of his best drawings, made over 
a period of several years, to those which appeared in the original edition. These new 
drawings are reproduced exact size of the originals and they are printed on heavy 
plate paper. It is a beautiful as well as useful book of 72 pages including demonstra- 
tions of 12 different ways of handling the pencil. 
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SCHOOL GIRL OIL PAINTING BY MAURICE STERNE 


American Artist 








An hour in the studio of 


Mauri Fier 


Editors’ Note: What follows is an informal inter- 
view with one of America’s most distinguished artists. 
The conversation touches, at random, upon a variety 
of the phases of Sterne’s work and includes fragments 
of the advice he offers his students—he has a private 
class in New York. The text is transcribed from steno- 
graphic notes made while the artist was being inter- 
viewed by Q. 


Q. Mr. Sterne, since more than one critic has called 
you “the paramount draftsman of our time” I think 
it is appropriate to start with drawing. What would 
you say about drawing in the education of the painter? 

Sterne: It is axiomatic that a good painter must be 
a good draftsman. Yet students often ask if I think 
it is important for the painter to draw well. Evi- 
dently they imagine that color in some way is a sub- 
stitute for drawing, at any rate that it helps out when 
drawing fails. But must not every touch of color, laid 
on canvas with brush, have a shape? How can you 
control that shape without knowledge of drawing? So 
often the beginner will start loosely, without form to 
his painting. As the painting develops, a sound knowl- 
edge of drawing will make his task much easier, more 
enjoyable and much more direct—for it is the constant 
struggle with the drawing which destroys all fresh- 
ness and, in the end, will turn something spontaneous 
into a tortured battlefield. Yes, painting is drawing 
with a vengeance! By all means get a thorough fun- 
damental training in drawing. 

Q. There is a lot of confusion about this matter of 
drawing. What is good drawing to some is very bad 
drawing to others. 

Sterne: Drawing which suggests playing the piano 
from notes is obviously all wrong. You must not 
draw what you see but what you have seen. One can- 
not make a decent drawing while the vision is divided 
in seeing different parts at different times. Only when 
the vision is so coordinated that every part is seen in 
its true relationship to the rest has one the right to 
indulge in drawing. For drawing is not a visual ex- 
perience in the making. It is a direct simple statement 
of the experience. 

Q. Won’t you clarify that statement, your last 
sentence? 

Sterne: Perhaps it’s best explained by saying that 
painting, unlike drawing, is an experience in the mak- 
ing. The relationship between the painter and his 
painting is intimate and, to be successful, both should 
be considerate of each other. In the beginning the 
painter must assert himself. In projecting something 
the painter naturally dominates the situation. But 
when the projection is there, there comes a moment 
when the painter must cease to assert himself; rather 
he should endeavor to carry out the potential needs of 
his painting. At first he must be the master. At the 
end he becomes a slave. 

Q. Let’s see if I fully understand you. When you 
start a canvas you have a very definite idea, of course. 
Doubtless the idea has long been developing and you 
know what you want to express. But you do not insist 
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upon visualizing it completely before you start paint- 
ing. Instead of having a fixed preconception of the 
picture you let the painting—once you have established 
your idea of it—lead you on to the conclusion. 

Sterne: Precisely. If drawing is a journey over 
well chartered areas, painting should be an adventure 
into unexplored regions—if it leads into the wilder- 
ness of the jungle of the unconscious, so much the bet- 
ter! It is like a living organism in which growth is 
expressed through sequences: in which the immediate 
moment is a continuation of the previous and projects 
the next. What happens on the canvas from time to 
time—accident enters into it to some extent—leads 
the painter this way or that. His canvas enters into 
the spirit of the idea and contributes to its fullest 
expression. So the painter does well not to assert 
himself too persistently but, being master at the start, 
at the end, as I have said, he should become the slave. 

Q. Would you say that attitude toward painting is 
characteristic of modern art? 

Sterne: Definitely. Centuries ago a painting was a 
piece of craftsmanship, not unlike that of the cabinet- 
maker or goldsmith. The old masters were essentially 
interested in producing a finished object. Today, while 
there are still good painters who have this traditional 
art conception, the modern attitude considers painting 
as a form of self expression. This should be particu- 
larly true in America where our reactions are much 
more immediate, where we are intolerant of obstruc- 
tions and red tape; we love to come straight to the 
point. This, by the way, is why we have so many 
superb watercolorists: the medium is the most spon- 
taneous and depends to a great extent on lucky strikes. 

A technic which requires a slow process of prepara- 
tion, such as the elaborate tempera technic developed 
centuries ago, is difficult to apply to 20th Century 
needs. It is not conducive to a form of expression 
which is open to the reaction of the moment where 
the rhapsodical and improvisational can have a chance 
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to assert itself uninhibited by a five-hundred-year-old 
formula. 

Q. These traditional technics you speak of, tem- 
pera, oil-tempera, glazing, etc., seem to be interesting 
many artists today. From what you have said should 
we conclude that you advise students not to experi- 
ment with them? 

Sterne: On the contrary I believe that experiments 
with different kinds of tempera and various other 
media can have a constructive influence in the train- 
ing of the artist, provided there is not too slavish an 
adherence to the prescribed recipes in their traditional 
formulae. He must endeavor to adapt them to his 
own needs and temperament, glean from them such 
assistance as may contribute to the effectiveness of 
his technical language. 

Q@. Coming back to drawing for a moment. What 
you said about drawing applies of course to drawing 
in painting. What sort of training in drawing do you 
prescribe for the student? 

Sterne: A thorough training in drawing from the 
model, of course, to acquire an absolutely intimate 
acquaintance with the human form. But before learn- 
ing the facts of anatomy the student must be taught 
to organize his vision. From the very beginning he 
should learn to draw, not what he sees but what he has 
seen. When the student first looks at the model he is 
likely to see all sorts of unimportant details when he 
should be concerned with the movement of the form. 
Afterwards it is time to attend to the individual de- 
tails within that form. Spend half the time looking, 
before beginning to draw. Mediocre draftsmen see and 
draw the body in movement. A Michelangelo or a 
Daumier did nothing of the sort. To them the body 
was not a static object swayed by an outer movement, 
but a living organism moving in its own right. They 
saw and identified the source and quality and center 
of the movement. Hence they could draw the move- 
ment in the body, instead of drawing the body in 
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movement. There is a world of difference in these 
two approaches—the difference between right and 
wrong, not between good and better. 

The beginner is likely to conceive drawing in terms 
of outline, which is putting the cart before the horse. 
His vision should be trained to see shapes and out- 
lines should be envisioned as the definition of these 
shapes. When I see a student carrying an outline along 
one side of an object, trying to follow its contour, I 
know he is not sensing form at all but is mechanically 
copying the flow of a line. Both contours of a form 
should be drawn simultaneously. You use outline to 
create shape, to enclose form, as when you write the 
letters A or B you are conscious of their shapes 
symbols—rather than their outlines. 

Q. How much preliminary drawing do you do on 
your canvas before beginning actual painting? 

Sterne: A painting should be conceived in paint, not 
drawn and then painted-in. What I draw on my can- 
vas would be unintelligible to anyone else. It is a sort 
of shorthand of drawing, symbols to indicate where 
certain forms of color are to be placed in the painting. 

Q. What about your technical procedure in painting? 

Sterne: I begin with my pigment very thin, mixed 
with lots of medium, somewhat like watercolor. There 
are several reasons for this. Of course the painting 
proceeds better when there is little pigment on the 
underlay. Starting thin the canvas can gradually be 
built up in areas that call for emphasis. Shadows are 
usually left very thinly painted; they have more depth 
than when loaded with pigment. 

I like to see a painting develop like a photographic 
negative. First a few vague gray indefinite spots. 
Then as the picture develops the forms begin to 
emerge, take on more shape and more color. That 
procedure is consistent, as you can see, with what I 
have already said about a painting being an “experi- 
ence in the making.” As to color, I start with under- 
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statement and gradually bring it to greater intensity 
as needed. 

Q. What about your palette? 

Sterne: My palette is quite simple. I customarily 
use cadmium red, cadmium orange, cadmium yellow, 
blue, sometimes a certain kind of green, brown and 
black, yellow ochre and light red. But I change my 
palette according to the painting. Flowers call for 
some pigments which I don’t usually have on my pa- 
lette; for example, I need a special violet de cobalt 
which cannot be produced by ordinary mixtures on 
the palette. 

I have always been astonished at the little respect 
shown by the average art student for his palette. 
Usually he thinks of it as a piece of board which serves 
a specific limited purpose, whereon he squeezes his 
paints and mixes his tints. Yet it is perhaps the most 
important factor in the creation of a painting. In- 
deed it is the orchestra which plays his harmonies or 
discords, as the case may be. I once counted twenty- 
eight colors on a student’s palette. When I suggested 
that it might be difficult to manage such an extrava- 
gant variety of color he assured me that even with 
twenty-eight colors he couldn’t get what he was after! 
“Strange,” said I, “that there are only twenty-six let- 
ters in the alphabet, yet enough for Webster to write 
his dictionary.” 

With a few colors you can control your painting and 
produce better harmony. The more colors the more 
complicated your painting will be. Rivera had an in- 
teresting experience with his palette which at first 
was simple. His color was admirable. When he added 
more pigments he went wild as is seen in his Cuerna- 
vaca murals. Good color is not a question of kind, but 
of degree. The lack of organic color relationship in 
bad painting is due to the rather prevalent custom of 
using certain colors on the palette for certain objects 
instead of using all of them for all objects. There 
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must be some bit of all colors in every part of the pic- 
ture for a well-organized relationship. To use a simple 
illustration: a red apple and a green apple in a still life 
painting. Both apples are painted with the same pig- 
ments. The red apple has less of the blue and yellow 
which dominate in the green fruit, but unless it has 
some of those colors it will not be related. Likewise 
the green apple has some red in it. 

Q. Do you have any special organization of colors on 
your palette? 

Sterne: I never have pure white on my palette. Be- 
fore beginning to paint I prepare six mixtures of 
white: three warm and three cool in three different 
values. The warm whites are mixed with yellow: 1, 
almost pure white but with a touch of cadmium and 
yellow ochre; 2, the same white with a little more yel- 
low; 3, still more yellow added. The three cool whites 
are similarly prepared but mixed with black and a 
touch of blue. These six prepared whites greatly fa- 
cilitate the production of the proper hue when mixed 
with the other colors. 

Q. What about medium? Do you ever paint with the 
so-called mixed medium? 

Sterne: Yes, recently I have been very successful 
with a mixed white consisting of oil and egg tempera. 
This, together with a fat medium such as Rubens is 
supposed to have used, makes painting real fun; in 
fact I feel that I have a new “lease on life.” 

Q. You have told me that you have painted nothing 
but flowers all summer. Is this just an impulse or is 
there some logical reason for it? 

Sterne: I’ve painted flowers off and on for many 
years, and they have served a definite purpose in my 
painting development. When in 1915 I returned from 
Bali after two years of painting there, I found that 
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Bali Girl Oil Painting by Maurice Sterne 


Left: The Mill Oil Painting by Maurice Sterne 


after the color and excitement of that enchanted isle 
my appetite had been jaded; the only subjects that 
tempted me at all for four years were flowers. Ten 
years later, after completing. the sculpture commis- 
sion for the Rogers-Kennedy Memorial at Worcester, 
Mass., I again turned to flowers for refreshment. Now, 
having finished the murals for the Department of 
Justice Building in Washington, I am painting flowers 
—before tackling life in the raw once more. 

Flowers are so light and brilliant that it is hard 
to reproduce their colors with pigments on the palette. 
I find the effort to do so is very stimulating to my 
color sense; it seems to strengthen my color in sub- 
sequent painting. I used to have a very dark palette. 
Flower painting has been a real factor in bringing it 
up to a brighter key. 

Q. There are a few artists who are both painter and 
sculptor. I’m curious to know how you happened to 
take up sculpture and what effect it has had on your 
painting. 

Sterne: My early painting, if you will recall it, was 
much more static than my latest canvases. I was so 
much interested in form and reality that my painting 
was too sculptural. I insisted too much upon the rep- 
resentation of actual weight and volume. A friend of 
mine in Italy gave me the idea of turning to sculp- 
ture. He said he thought it might serve as an outlet 
for my preoccupation with sculptural form and release 
my brush for greater freedom in painting. It proved 
to be so. I began to work in the round in 1910 and my 
first sculptured head is now in the Metropolitan 
Museum (reproduced on page 9). 

Q. To get back to painting, we have not touched 
upon composition. 

Sterne: That of course might be the subject for a 
book, indeed many books have been written about com- 
position. But I might say a word about space, which 
to me is synonymous with composition. Pictorial space 
is not the same as atmospheric space, unlimited. It is 
a limited volume in depth, intimately related to the 
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The Bomb Thrower 
Bronze Head by Maurice Sterne 


Right: “Saying Grace” One of several 
sculptured relief panels from the Rogers- 
Kennedy Memorial, a monument to the 
early settlers in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. It was executed in 1926. 


height and width of the painting. This spacial unit 
has a definite foreground and background limitation. 
Everything between these extremes is suspended with- 
in these spacial limitations and is satisfying only when 
the different objects move toward and away from 
each other in an unbroken rhythm. Unconsciously our 
vision responds to and is swayed by the rhythm in 
the painting and we have a sense of something alive 
when the painting stimulates this visual movement. 

Q. In differentiating between pictorial and atmos- 
pheric space and asserting that pictorial space should 
have a foreground and background would you say that 
in a landscape the sky should serve as a backdrop to 
confine the space rather than invite the eye into 
realistic infinity of space? 

Sterne: Yes, the sky should enclose the pictorial 
space rather than extend it. Generally speaking the 
depth of this space in a painting should be governed 
by the dimensions of the canvas, greater depth might 
be shown in a large picture than in a small one. At 
any rate the space must be confined or there cannot 
he pictorial unity. 

@. In your work one is conscious of great express- 
iveness through emphasis upon simplified form and 
subordination of anatomy. Will you comment on this? 

Sterne: As you probably know my early drawing 
was characterized by painstaking and patient study of 
detail—in fact some of those drawings seemed to come 
from the school of Albrecht Druer. Gradually and 
slowly, I came to the realization that detail was of 
little consequence, in fact it often interferes with the 
more important fundamentals—direction, movement. 
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Q. Do you consider simplification essential to good 
drawing? 

Sterne: Definitely. But I must define what I mean 
by simplicity. There are two kinds—the simplicity 
which is concerned with what one leaves out—that is 
taste. The other simplicity, the result of what one 
puts in—that is art. 

The first is manifest in the work of the aesthetes 
who revolted against the mid-Victorian gushing ex- 
uberance. These men left so much out that hardly 
anything remained. The simplicity of a Cezanne or a 
Seurat is quite a different matter. 


* * * 


A citizen of the United States since early manhood, 
Maurice Sterne has also been a citizen of the world 
during most of his eventful life. He has lived, studied 
and worked in Egypt, India, Java, Bali, Mexico, Italy, 
Greece, France and other European countries. His 
experiences with life in these countries and his in- 
timacy with their art have, of course, been essential 
factors in the direction his work has taken. 

In Europe he studied the masters. Mantegna, Pol- 
laiuolo, and Piero della Francesca became his especial 
mentors as well as Manet and Cezanne. In Greece he 
was captivated by the classic spirit and there made his 
first essays in the field of sculpture. He lived for eight 
months in a monastery at Mt. Hymettos. 

His drawings and etchings were exhibited in Berlin 
in 1910, though this was not his first show; ten years 
earlier when he exhibited in New York, Wm. M. Chase 
was one of the first purchasers of a Sterne canvas. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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huge Opposite: Drawing by Boris Artzy- 
Msheff for “The Circus of Dr. Lao” by 
Garles G. Finney 








THE ART OF BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF 


BY ERNEST W. WATSON 


THE LION is Boris Artzybasheff’s favorite animal. 
He likes lions because the king of beasts, among all 
denizens of the forest, has a face peculiarly adapted 
to the expression of human emotion. If you doubt that 
you don’t know Artzybasheff’s lions. A lion’s counte- 
nance in some hypnotic way takes on a human aspect 
whether one’s pencil wills it or not. Artzybasheff’s 
pencil completely exploits its possibilities. The de- 
jected lion below, for example, (from “Poor Shay- 
dullah”). That lion is the artist’s special pet because, 
as he says, “I feel like that so often.” 

As a matter of fact, Artzybasheff sees all things, 
both animate and inanimate, in terms of human per- 
sonality. Call it fantasy. But his fantasy is most often 
the naked truth about things that, in the confusions of 
our workaday world, hide their absurd or terrible 
realities behind masks which camouflage their real 
significance. 

Thus, in his remarkable draw- 
ings reproduced in Life (Novem- 
ber 3rd), Artzybasheff employs 
fantasy to unmask the face of 
Mars, showing us what we al- 
ready know, yet don’t quite see: 
that tanks, planes and battle- 
ships are the same bloody hands, 
and the radio—in war—the same 
insidious voice with which rean 
has always warred upon his 
fellow man. 

But this preoccupation with a 
serious theme is not at all char- 
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acteristic of the artist; it is a momentary interlude 
in a career chiefly devoted to drolleries and purely 
decorative adventures with pen and brush. These have 
filled a long sequence of volumes that are as entertain- 
ing as they are beautiful. 

He cannot be thought of as an illustrator in the 
usual sense because he has little interest in realism, 
and less in the obvious. You’ll never find him in The 
Saturday Evening Post, and seldom in any situation 
where he is not allowed to indulge his bizarre imagi- 
nation. If the story is dull, Artzybasheff will manage 
to carry the author on his back by drawings which are 
never dull. Indeed the books he illustrates are most 
likely bought for his drawings rather than the text. 
He is really a collector’s item. And that is because he 
is both a designer and a wit. Design. Now we have 
come to the motivation of the man’s genius. He is first 

%, and always a designer. Even if 
the edge of his wit were less 
keen his drawings would still be 
sought by connoiseurs; he would 
still be a high light in the 
graphic arts. 

It might also be said that his 
humor likewise is strong enough 
to stand alone. Take, for ex- 
ample, the story of “Poor Shay- 
dullah,” written and illustrated 
by him for Macmillan’s in 1931. 
Shaydullah, the lazy and foolish 
beggar, sets out upon a pilgrim- 
age to find Allah, who, the wise 
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Lion from “Poor Shaydullah” 
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Cover for Fortune 


Color diagram for Fortune 

illustrating “The Backlog 

of American’ Aviation 
Industries” 


Brush-drawn decoration 

for “Droll Stories by Bal- 

zac.” Heritage Press. Re- 

produced at exact size of 
original 
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men have told him, is the only one who can set his feet 
upon the path of prosperity. After many adventures 
on land and sea he nearly meets his end in a great 
storm on the desert which is called the Garden of 
Allah. As he cries out “Where art thou, Allah?” there 
appears before him “a whirling ball of fire which was 
like unto the morning sun, but which came nearer and 
grew larger until it burst open like a wondrous rose. 
And out of the light there came a voice as strong as 
thunder, yet harmonious. And it said, ‘I am Allah! 
I am the First and the Last and the world is mine,’ ” 
etc. This episode in the illustration shows Allah in all 
his might and wisdom to be none other than G. Bern- 
ard Shaw. 

But Artzybasheff does not rely upon idea content 
for his humor. It springs automatically from a pen 
which, it would seem, can scarcely draw a line that is 
not pregnant with sly and subtle comedy. And because 
it is always enriched by good design it has a substance 
which. the usual run of humorous drawings lack. In 
short it is art. 

Those who are only acquainted with this phase of 
Artzybasheff’s work will perhaps be surprised to learn 
that the same mind which today soars in such flights 
of imagination as his illustrations for “‘The Circus of 
Dr. Lao” can tomorrow become absorbed—and pleas- 
antly so—in a problem of statistical illustration: the 
making of charts, graphs and maps such as he has 
done for Fortune. 

Yet this artist undertakes such tasks with the same 
zest that he applies to his fantasies. Give him the 
assignment of demonstrating what happens to the 
brain of a dive-bombing aviator. He will enjoy the 
days of patient research and the search for a dramatic 
presentation of the facts, a technic for telling the story 
in a colorful, pictorial chart which is sure to be both 
beautiful and statistically accurate. He does a lot of 
this sort of thing and loves it. It is, after all, a prob- 
lem in design to which statistics, he has discovered, are 
intimately related. The rhythms of cause and effect 
very often have a graphic counterpart which gives 
direction to the designer’s graphs and charts. The 
movement of a statistical graph may well offer a basic 
line for the designer of a pictorial graph. 

So, it appears, Artzybasheff’s imagination is ani- 
mated by a mathematical problem as effectively as by 
a penciled doodle on a telephone pad. His fantasy rep- 
resenting the voice of the radio (page 15) actually 
started with a doodle, although the idea itself preceded 
the doodle and there was nothing accidental in that. 

Illustrative, again, of Artzybasheff’s versatility was 
his fling at architectural design several years ago. It 
came quite by accident. Asked what he thought of an 
architect’s design for an altar to be erected in the 
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Lady Chapel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, he gave such 
a convincing criticism that the donor requested him to 
submit a rough sketch embodying his own ideas. This 
was in Paris where the artist was living at the time. 
Artzybasheff spent a month studying all the important 
Gothic churches in Paris and pouring over books in 
architectural libraries. 

His “sketch” was a detailed drawing such as might 
come from a professional architect’s office. The design 
pleased the donor who proposed that it be submitted 
to an architectural engineer for whatever revision 
might be necessary from the structural angle. Artzy- 
basheff’s sense of craftsmanship rebelled at the de- 
livery of drawings which might not be functionally 
correct. For several more weeks he devoted himself to 
the engineering problem and finally presentd drawings 
which were wholly approved by a consulting engineer. 
But the altar was never built: the donor died before 
the gift had been consumated. 

Artzybasheff was born in Kharkov, Russia, in 1900. 
At eighteen the Revolution interrupted his schooling 
and brought tragedy into his life. He was separated 
from his father, Michael Artzybasheff, the noted novel- 
ist, who later died in Warsaw in exile. His mother, 
a refugee, died alone and in poverty in Turkey. The 
young man served in the White Army. 

In 1919 he signed as a seaman on an amunition ship 
bound for New York to pick up a cargo of munitions. 
That was a one-way voyage for the lad who had deter- 
mined to become an American. Unable to speak Eng- 
lish and with fourteen cents in his pockets he was a 
stranger in the land where in a few years he was 
destined to become famous. 

Through the help of an immigration official he se- 
4 cured a job in a New York engraving shop. That was 
the start of his professional art career. It didn’t look 
especially promising at the time. For fifteen dollars 
a week he designed ornamental borders, did lettering 
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Written by the artist for Macmillan 


































and the usual hack work that is entrusted to beginners. 
Once he displayed such genius in painting a medicine 
bottle that all bottle painting was thereafter entrusted 
to him. It was his first distinction, he had become a 
specialist. This honor, however, brought neither finan- 
cial reward nor security, as he found when his demand 
for a three-dollar-a-week raise was refused. 

Seeing no hope of advancement he determined to 
quit, a decision not lightly to be made since he had 
been able to save nothing from a wage which had 
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Woodcut illustration used as an advertisement by 
The New York Times 
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The three details, 
above, from Boris 
Artzybasheff’s wood en- 
graving, “Last Trump,” 
member print for the 
Kansas City Woodcut 
Society, shows: 1, pen- 
cil preliminary; 2, 
brush and ink study; 3, 
completed print. From 
2 the design was traced 
to blackened surface of 
the wood block pre- 


paratory to engraving 





Photography in this article by McAfee 
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barely kept body and soul together. But he had one 
asset: he was an able bodied seaman. So he soon found 
himself aboard a Standard Oil tanker bound for South 
America. 

Upon his return a few months later his accumulated 
savings were sufficient to establish himself as a free- 
lance artist. In this capacity he successively designed 
ladies’ wear, a Russian restaurant, a night club and 
theatrical stage sets. His first illustrations for a book 
of Russian fairy tales published by E. P. Dutton set 
him upon the path he was to follow. Since then he has 
done fifty or more books. Many of these he has written 
and he has frequently been asked to design them too. 


I was not surprised to discover that Artzybasheff 
is an extremely neat and orderly workman for his 
drawings, though sprightly and spontaneous, have the 
unmistakable mark of careful craftsmanship. His 
studio is beautifully organized for efficiency; every- 
thing has a place and is in its place. Jars of color 
stand in neat rows; convenient cabinets and shelves 
accommodate the varied tools of the profession. His 
finished drawings are as fresh and unblemished as 
though they had never been touched by the hand. 

He invariably starts his drawings in charcoal, 
whether he is working in mass or line. With his pencil 
he draws right over the charcoal, establishing lines 
desired for the outlines. The soft charcoal is then 
brushed away. To transfer these outlines to a fresh 
paper for the final ink or color drawing he covers the 
back of his sketch with graphite rubbed on from a 
large square stick. Saturating a wad of cotton with 
benzine, he rubs it over the graphite to produce an 
even tone. This makes an ideal transfer medium, 
giving a thin, easily erased line when a sharp, hard 


The artist and his charming wife — a Mayflower de- 

scendant — oblige our photographer, who thought it 

would be a good idea to show how particular artists are 
in choosing their mates 
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The upper-right halftone is reproduced from Boris Artzy- 

basheff’s color drawing which appeared in the November 

8rd issue of Life. It is one of a series of grotesques: car- 

toons which remind us that tanks, planes and battleships 

are the same bloody hands, and the radio—in propaganda— 

the same insidious voice with which man has always warred 
upon his fellow man 


The pencil drawing above is a pencil study (18x24 inches) 
and the insert is a telephone doodle which became the basis 


for the bizarre impersonation 


pencil is used for the tracing. The benzine fixes the 
graphite sufficiently to prevent rubbing off in contact 
with clean papers but not enough to interfere with 
the transfer. 

Artzybasheff has a neat recipe also for transferring 
white lines on a black ground such as scratchboard 
which has been blackened preparatory to scraping. He 
discovered that A. W. Faber’s Silver Colorex when 
rubbed on the back of the sketch and spread with a 
benzine pad, as previously described for the graphite 
process, produces a perfect transfer surface. 

Artzybasheff uses scratchboard for a great many of 
his drawings. He also engraves on wood. Both tech- 
nics, quite naturally, are similar under his hand. He 
blackens his wood blocks, as well as the scratchboard, 
by spraying india ink with the airbrush. 

To obtain a sharpness of contour and extreme pre- 
cision of line, and to more closely simulate woodcut, 
Artzybasheff invented the use of celluloid (technically 
“pyrolin sheeting” about an eighth of an inch thick) 
as a substitute for both paper and wood block. After 
spraying this with black he takes out his white lines 
with engravers’ tools. This is one of several craft 
methods he has devised to give his work a technical 
perfection that is unique. He does not hesitate to use 
rags, pieces of wood, fingers or any other odd means 
(supplementing his pen and brush) to secure different 
textural effects. A rough turkish towel, for example, 
may be employed for a certain stipple-like tone. Most 
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A glance at Artzybasheff’s work cabinet—barely 
seen at the right in the halftone on page 1i—shows 
that the artist is a neat and orderly craftsman 


of his ink work is done with long-haired sable brushes. 
These respond sympathetically in the production of 
those graceful lines so characteristic of his technic. 

One knows without asking that Artzybasheff makes 
but casual use of a model. He has not had a model in 
his studio for many years, though he has a small mir- 
ror attached to his work table to reflect the pose of 
his hand now and then, and occasionally Mrs. Artzyba- 
sheff will model for a bit of difficult action. His ap- 
proach to drawing is through design rather than 
anatomy, though design could not function here with- 
out a thorough knowledge of anatomy. This, to be 
sure, is seldom displayed in any literal way but it is 
clearly evident even in his most fantastic versions 
of the human form. The end 
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Joseph 
Marséulies 
discusses 
SOFT 


GROUND 
ETCHING 


LOOKING over an artist’s shoulder as he makes a soft 
ground etching, one might be tempted to exclaim, “how 
easy.” All the artist has to do is to make a pencil draw- 
ing on a piece of paper lying upon a zinc or copper 
plate which has been properly grounded; then, when 
the drawing is done, immerse the plate in an acid bath 
for twenty minutes or so and it is ready for printing. 
No stopping-out, re-etching or any of the many fussy 
and time-consuming practices which may keep an 
artist occupied for hours or days on a plate prepared 
with an etching needle. 

Yes, soft ground looks easy. Yet there are few 
American etchers who have the skill or the patience it 
demands. A contradiction? Not when it is known 
how tricky the entire process really is. The ground 
itself is tricky; it may be applied eight or ten times be- 
fore a satisfactory ground is produced. The drawing 
which looks so simple may not be acting on the ground 
properly unless it is done with a skill earned by per- 
sistent trial and error and the loss of innumerable 
plates. Even then an expert etcher is gambling when 
he starts a soft ground etching. 

The point is, that once the plate is etched it is either 
a success or a failure. If it is not right, about all that 
can be done is to throw it away and start all over again. 
Passages can, it is true, be lightened here and there by 
burnishing, but there is no such'thing as re-etching to 
get deeper blacks, no developing of the plate through 
a progression of “states.” 

Soft ground etching appeals especially to me for 
many reasons. Drawing with pencil on paper is the 
most direct expression possible; the pencil responds to 
every impulse freely. The artist is less conscious of 
“process” than when working directly on the copper. 
I do not “stiffen up” in soft ground as I am apt to in 
straight etching. I find when the plate is printed that 
it has caught the feeling that I tried to put into my 
drawing. 

The plate for soft ground should be soft copper or 
zinc. I am fond of zinc because when etched it gives 
a more broken line than copper and better simulates 
the rugged line I employ in my drawings of old people. 
Those who work with finer and more precise lines may 
prefer the copper. 

The soft ground is prepared by combining wax 
ground used for regular etching with an equal amount 
of tallow from the butcher shop. I put both in a cook- 
ing pot and bring to a boil on the stove, stirring con- 
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‘From the Ghetto” Soft Ground Etching by Joseph Margulies 


stantly with a stick until the ingredients are thorough!y mixea 
and have made a dark brownish liquid. Another pot of ice 
water stands beside the stove. Into this I pour quickly the 
boiling ground. It instantly congeals and, with the hand, can 
be moulded into a ball. 

Applying the ground to the plate is done in the manner fa- 
miliar to all etchers except that the ground when laid does 
not need to be smoked as for ordinary etching. I rub the 
ground on the heated plate and spread it evenly with a rubber 
roller which, by the way, should not be used alternately for 
soft ground and regular ground. The grounding, as I have 
said, is very tricky, much more so than for ordinary etching. 
It must be absolutely even all over the plate, neither too thick 
nor too thin, and can only be successful when during the 
process of heating the plate the temperature is exactly right. 
Over or under heating ruins the ground and can be seen only 
after biting the plate to find the harm done. 

I use a paper similar to pencil paper, with quite a bit of 
tooth, but thinner. A sheet too thick resists the pencil as it 
bears down. A thin sheet like tracing paper is too sensitive. 
The principle of soft ground of course is that when the pencil 
bears down upon the paper to draw a line, the paper lifts a 
corresponding line of the soft ground from the plate. When 
the plate is put in the acid bath the lines thus bared in the 
ground are acted upon in the acid while the untouched ground 
resists the acid. When one bears down hard a broader and 
cleaner line is made in the ground; light pressure breaks the 
surface of the ground but slightly. 

I like to fold the paper over the edges of the plate. By wet- 
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Drawing for the Soft Ground Etching 


“From the Ghetto” 


ting the edges that fold under, they adhere firmly to the plate 
and the paper is held tight against the grounded surface. 
Otherwise the paper will bulge a bit near the edges. 

The plate is placed upon a drawing board preparatory to 
the drawing. A picture frame, slightly larger than the plate, 
is laid down over it and secured to the board. Pieces of thin 
board fitting into the rabbit of the frame serve as a rest for 
the hand which must not touch the paper. 

I begin to draw with a 2B pencil, starting with sensitive 
lines and gradually work toward the more positive lines and 
tones. To be sure of the darker accents a 2H lead is employed 
at the last. 

When the drawing is completed it is desirable to know just 
how it has acted upon the ground. This can be ascertained by 
lifting the paper gently from the ground at one edge and 
seeing how the ground has adhered to it. The drawing should 
appear clear and definite in the brown lines lifted from the 
ground. The paper can be dropped back into place and further 
work done on the drawing if desired. 

The etching, as I have said, is simpler than in ordinary 
etching, simpler in that there is no stopping out or other 
manipulation of the plate. For zinc plates I use a bath con- 
sisting of 6 parts water and 1 part vitric acid C.P. For cop- 
per, 2 parts water to 1 of acid. It is better to over-etch than 
under-etch: areas can be lightened by burnishing but there is 
no way to deepen the etch. 

For delicate plates one may prefer a Dutch Mordant bath 
which acts on the metal very slowly permitting an all-night 
biting. 
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The printing of a soft ground plate presents no un- 
familiar problems; it can be treated like regularly 
etched plates. 

In comparing the soft ground etching of From the 
Ghetto with the drawing, one is first impressed by the 
lightness of the drawing. One might ask, “How can 
you tell, as you draw, just what your etching will give 
you?” That, of course, is something that can be 


learned only by experience. It is one of the many . 


tricky factors in the process. Much depends upon the 
paper as well as upon the artist’s use of his pencil. 

In what I’ve written perhaps I have overstressed the 
difficulties of soft ground etching. I hope what I’ve 
said will not discourage anyone to whom soft ground 
may be particularly appealing. After all, what seems 
hard to one may be relatively easy for another. If soft 
ground appeals to you, quite possibly it is your medium 
and you will find great pleasure in your experiments 
with it. It seems to me it’s largely a matter of tem- 
perament. If the thought of working on the copper 
plate either with etcher’s needle or drypoint is not in- 
viting, and if you are attracted by the more direct 
technic of soft ground, very likely you will be success- 
ful with it. I hope you try it. 


* * * 


Martin Burden writing about Joseph Margulies in 
The American Hebrew (October 24, 1941) gives us a 
concise picture of the man and his work: 

“Joseph Margulies is a tall, slim, Austrian-born mas- 
ter of the brush. His long fingers are never still, just 
as his energetic body is rarely in repose. His hands 
are usually clenching the stem of one of the dozen 
pipes that litter the tables, or he is puttering with 
brushes and paints. He will sit on the edge of a chair 
to talk to you, unlit pipe in one hand, stuffing tobacco 
into the wide bowl. Then, with a match hovering over 
the lip of the briar, an idea will strike him and he 
will talk about it until the match burns out. He stands 
up and walks in short circles, restless, determined to 
get his idea across, seemingly pushing the thought 
home physically with his body. 

“Portrait-painting is the livelihood of Joseph Mar- 
gulies, but it is by no means his only accomplishment. 
He has been hailed by art critics for his etchings, 
watercolors, portraits, oils, pastels, murals. His aqua- 
tints have brought him international fame. He has 
taught etching and painting at the City College of New 
York and at the Brooklyn Museum. Pictures bearing 
the Margulies name hang in dozens of important gal- 
leries, including the Library of Congress. Others are 
being exhibited at Yale University, the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the Metropolitan. 

“Joseph Margulies came to this country when he 
was three. His family settled on the East Side. The 
myriad types that made up the melting pot deeply im- 
pressed themselves on his mind. ‘Even now,’ he says, ‘I 
feel that call back to my youth, to the scenes and 
figures that were such a great part of my childhood.’ 
A product of New York’s lower East Side, he has never 
forgotten his childhood or his acquaintances. He con- 
stantly visits Homes for the Aged to search for models, 
and these have been recorded in innumerable paint- 
ings, etchings and drawings. The pencil drawing on 
the following page, made in a home for aged people, 
illustrates his penetrating characterization of the 
types he depicts with great sympathy. 

“Margulies is also known for his color etchings 
which he produces by technical means not generally 
understood. He is a constant experimenter.” The End 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY JOSEPH MARGULIES 
Like Rembrandt, Margulies’ footsteps lead him constantly to the ghetto. On New York’s 
lower East Side his pencil seeks out the old Jewish patriarchs in whose faces he sees the 
| tragedy of persecution and the philosophy of Talmudic knowledge 
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“ AMERICAN ARTIST 


And now we are able to make a really exciting announcement of features that 
represent am inmovation in art magazine policy 


It is a program especially designed to demonstrate the creative processes of leading con- 
temporary artists. That, to be sure, has always been our policy. But what is coming goes 
beyond anything we or other art magazines have ever attempted. 


Feature articles in color have been definitely arranged with America’s top-flight artists 
to appear in every issue during 1942 


On the following pages — don’t look now — you will read the names of many of them, 
names that represent the highest accomplishment in contemporary art. 


Through the pages of American Artist the reader will visit these noted artists in their 
studios and in the field. They will be seen at work on their canvases and drawing 
boards. Through step-by-step records of the development of their work some of them 
will reveal their technical procedures. Others will show drawings and preliminary studies 
and will discuss composition, color and other phases of their creative processes. Numerous 


photographs of the artists themselves and of their studio equipment will still further en- 
rich these informative articles. 


The Broad Scope of American Artist 
In American Artist we have not built a moat around the Fine Arts. On our pages painters, 


illustrators, sculptors and advertising artists unite in an inclusive program to give our 
readers all-round information about the varied aspects of American art. 
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| one 
| moonlight 


night 
Stanley Woodward 


stood for a long time on the rocks at 
Cape Ann. What he saw was familiar 
to him from constant study of the sea 
throughout many years. But before 
he turned his back upon the scene 
he had penciled this dia- 
gram to fortify his memory. »_ 
This shorthand sketch be- 
came the start of a brilliant marine 
painting. .Wouldn’t you like to visit 
this famous American painter in his 
' Reckport studio and learn just how 
he proceeds to build up his canvas 
from this point on? “Stanley Wood- 
ward Paints a Marine” with COLOR 
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This is but one of 10 remarkably interesting and instructive articles on Painting. with 
color reproductions, that have been definitely scheduled for the coming year 


An all-star * Eugene Speicher Figure Painting in Oil 
| painting program 


Yes, in each issue of 1942 you * Charles Burchfield Landscape in Watercolor 
will meet one of America’s top- 

flight painters and will learn 

just how he goes about his - iS . 
nace Tate ce age aaa dalt ede * Leon Kroll Figure Painting in Oil 
canvases reproduced in color and 

will hear him discuss his crea- 

tive processes. There will be talk * Paul Sample Figure Painting in Watercolor 
about technic, methods and the 

many practical matters of great 

interest to fellow artists and ° 

iiianie site Gee oth make * Gladys Rockmore Davis Figure in Pastel 
{ special demonstrations showing 

step-by-step development of the 

canvas or watercolor. All have %& Robert Brackman Still Life in Oil 
agreed to reveal as much of 
their procedures as is possible 
on the printed page. 

: * John F. Carlson Landscape in Oil 
These eight-page features have 

been arranged to cover a con- 

siderable variety of technic and ; 

subject matter, and to offer as * Andrew Wyeth Landscape in Watercolor 
broad a range of painting prac- 

tice as possible. For the student 

they represent a comprehensive * Stanley Woodward Warine in Oil 
course of study; for the artist 

an opportunity to learn about 


the comparative methods of his a 
contemporaries. * Ogden Pleissner Landscape in Oil 
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eee and 
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rG, believe it 
or not 


‘ is the start of an illustration 


4 by Floyd M. Davis 
for a 
, : Saturday Evening Post Story 


F ‘ : When we asked Davis to show us his 
preliminary studies for a series of il- 


~e7 \ lustrations he pointed to a bunch of 





Ee these sketches clipped to sections of 

Li } ; galley selected for illustration. These 

Ye ae sketchy indications are all that pre- 

oN ' cede the work on finished drawings. 

. 0 » But in the January AMERICAN 

A ay . 3 ARTIST he will have a lot to say 

ége | about his procedure from the first 
Jf eV reading of the manuscript to the last 
See touches of the brush on the finished 
Si the drawing. 
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This is but one of 10 articles featuring America’s outstanding illustrators and advertising 
artists who are creating art for America’s millions—the readers of our popular magazines. 


an all-star * Floyd M. Davis 
illustration program 
These are familiar names to all who pay more than casual atten- * Dean Cornwell 


tion to our illustrated magazines. They have been selected with 
the purpose of representing as wide a variety of work as possible. 
Each is supreme in his field. The men who do advertising art ie 
are all consistent prize winners in the Art Directors Club compe- 
titions. All have consented to discuss their problems and demon- 
strate their methods in the production of their work. ~ 


Harvey Dunn 


Amos Sewell 
other good things 


There is not space here to tell about all of the splendid features * V. Bobri 

planned for you in 1942. There will be articles in print processes, 

sculpture, crafts and articles of general interest. Our Bulletin 

Board—a monthly survey of opportunities for the artist—will * Earl Oliver Hurst 
continue to inform you “Where to Show” and will announce 

competitions. There will be lots of competitions this coming year; 

one on pencil drawing will be announced in January or Febru- we Joseph Binder 
ary. An interesting competition in the design of postage stamps 

is in the offing. 


now * Albert Staehle 


Here is what we have been planning for you. We think you will 


agree that AMERICAN ARTIST in 1942 will be worth quite a * John Atherton 
bit more than the yearly subscription price of $3.00. Better send 
in your $3.00 at once so you won’t miss a single issue. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 330 West 42nd Street, New York %* Dorothy Lathrop 
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special rates for 


* CHRISTMAS GIFT »* 


subscriptions 


The regular subscription rate to AMERICAN ARTIST is $3.00 a year (10 
issues). But when Christmas comes, that’s different! The special Christmas 
rates below enable you to make your art-minded friends happy the whole 
year through at a very reasonable cost. You can also renew your own sub- 
scription at the same reduced rate, to apply when your present subscrip- 
tion expires. Or, if you aren’t a subscriber, now is the time to sign up to 
advantage and have your 1942 volume complete ... In planning your gift 
subscriptions, don’t forget that boy in service. Note his especially low rate 
... All recipients of gift subscriptions will be notified, on request, by means 
of attractive cards. 


Subscribe Renew Give 


« « « GIFT RATES 


One Gift Subscription 
plus one for yourself or a renewal of your present 
subscription $5.00 
Each additional subscription — beyond two — $2.00 
Two 1-year subscriptions for gift or yourself $5.00 
One 2-year subscription for gift or yourself $5.00 


Extra-special for that Boy in Service 
One-year subscription for any boy in U. S, Service $1.50* 





*This must come to us direct; not through agents. Canadian subscriptions 50c extra; 
Foreign $1.00 extra. This special gift offer expires December 31, 1941, 
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The Rebirth of an Ancient Art 
by EDWARD WINTER 


VITREOUS ENAMELING OF METALS is one of the 
most ancient forms of artistic expression. Every 
civilization has left some of its spirit and color em- 
bodied in this jewel-like medium. 

Enamels were originally used as substitutes for 
gems, but the craftsmen who continued to employ 
them were no mere imitators; they developed ename! 
into an art so rich that it became the most important 
means of decorating the various objects used in the 
rituals of ‘the church. It becomes evident to anyone 
who has seen the collections of enamel masterpieces 
in the museums of Europe and America that this art 
is one of the most valued of our heritages from the 
Middle Ages. 

Vitreous enamel is glass and its basic content is 
silica, the same as all glass. The word “enamel” comes 
from the French word “emaille,” the term used when 
transparent or opaque glass in powdered form is ap- 
plied to metal and fused at a high temperature. Art- 
ists and craftsmen down through the ages developed 
various methods of handling this colorful medium. 

Probably the first process was “Champleve,” de- 
veloped by the Egyptians and used as a substitute for 
stones set in bronze armor. This technic consists of 
gouging out hollows in heavy base copper and filling 
these cavities with ground enamel, then fusing it and 
later grinding it down to a flat surface. As a variation 
of this technic a figure might be sunk into the metal 
and only the face left high with its details carried out 
by means of engraved lines. 

“Cloisonne,” the name most familiar to all of us, 
probably had a continuous history from Graeco-Roman 
times; and it was developed to a high degree in Con- 
stantinople under the Byzantine emperors, spreading 
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throughout Europe during the 12th Century. Cloisonne 
consists of thin flat narrow strips of gold, brass, or 
copper wire applied edgewise to a flat base of the 
same metal, forming a design composed of a number 
of cells. These cells or cloisons are filled with powdered 
glass of different colors and then fused into place by 
heat. After several applications and firings the surface 
is ground down and polished so that the glass and the 
wire form a single surface. 

A third kind is “Pilque a jour” similar to the 
cloisonee technic using flat wires but, upon enameling, 
the thin base metal is etched or cut away and when the 
piece is held up to the light it has the effect of a 
stained-glass window. 

A fourth kind is “Basse-taille’ where the artist 
carves or engraves his designs usually in silver and 
then covers the entire surface with transparent enamel 
so that the engravings are visible. 

With the development of painted enamels in the 
15th Century the last phase in the development of 
enameling was reached. This completely revolutionized 
the art, lifting it from severe conventional design and 
allowing the craftsman the freedom of a painter. Now 
the artist could cover the entire surface of the metal 
with a black or white coat of enamel and then work 
out his figures and designs in finely-ground colored 
enamels with a small brush. 

In China cloisonne type of enamel became popular 
during the 15th and 16th Centuries and even the art 
of enamel painting became popular in Canton which 
gives its name to the modern variety produced for the 
export trade. The Chinese are the only peoples in the 
world who have continued their ancient art of enamel- 
ing and are producing cloisonne enamels in a mass 
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ENAMEL ON STEEL MURAL BY EDWARD WINTER 
(his Angel Fish mural 344x5 feet, adorns the office of Robert A. 
Weaver, president of Ferro Enamel Corp. of Cleveland 


production manner. They find their greatest market 
in the department stores and shops of this country. 
Even with the high import duty the Chinese wage 
scale and standard of living are so low that there is 
a profitable and thriving business with this product. 
In Norway, Denmark and Sweden [before the German 
invasion of Norway and Denmark] we find modern 
craftsmen engaged in the enameling art. They usual- 
ly employ silver as a base metal. They engrave de- 
signs and apply a transparent enamel over the entire 
surface. 

Germany was the first country to discover the great 
utilitarian qualities of enamels and in about 1860 they 
produced the first bathtub finished with this imperish- 
able protective coating, using cast iron as a base metal. 
From Germany this industry spread to England and 
Scotland and then to this country, where it has be- 
come one of our greatest commercial industries. We 
need only look to our modern kitchen and bathroom 
to realize the contribution enameling has made to the 
high degree of efficiency and beauty of the American 
home. 

But this fast moving commercial enameling indus- 
try felt only one need for artists. They needed indus- 
trial designers capable of re-styling and slicking up 
products to give them more eye appeal. These design- 
ers rendered much needed assistance to the industry 
during depression times when business had more time 
and greater inclination to accept ideas of a creative 
nature, and they were largely responsible for putting 
the enamel industry on its feet. The industrial de- 
signer was seldom seen in the enamel shop. He stayed 
in his own office working at his drawing board. He 
was primarily interested in the structural form of the 
object and not in enamel as a medium in itself. 

During the depression when industrial designers 
were thus transforming the outward appearance of 
practically all enamel products, it was my good for- 
tune, having just returned from study in Europe 
(1932), to become associated with the Ferro Enamel 
Corporation of Cleveland, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of industrial vitreous enamel. In this plant 
all the modern facilities of a technically equipped plant 
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were at my disposal and I could work with the raw 
materials, silica, potash, lead and all the metallic 
oxides in producing my own transparent and opaque 
enamels. 

Operating their huge, box-type muffle furnace was 
somewhat idfferent from working with the small five- 
tube gas furnace in our Vienna classroom; there was 
no size limit on art work that could be produced; it 
all depended upon the size of the furnace. While I 
had resorted to small bowls and ash trays in Vienna 
I could now produce large wall decorations and 
plaques. Thus a new field of art endeavor was open 
to me. 

I had been interested in ceramics even before going 
abroad; as I worked for a time in the pottery factory 
of Guy Cowan. I would design one piece for the com- 
pany to sell and one piece for myself, and even with 
this arrangement my enthusiasm was high for ce- 





EDWARD WINTER SPRAYS COLOR ON PANEL 


ramics as a life work. With this reference to pottery 
a comparison between enameled metal and glaze on 
clay body is suggested. Basically the glazes of both 
are the same, however a glaze for pottery is usually 
applied to the bisc form in a raw material state, 
whereas the enamel as applied to metal has already 
been smelted with the oxides fused in. Pottery glazes 
mature on the ware itself and enamels are already 
smelted glasses. Pottery’s accustomed firing time is 
twelve to fourteen hours and that of enameled metal 
three minutes. 

My entire living for the past ten years has been 
made from the output of my enameled copper bowls, 
ash trays, vases, cigarette boxes and other utility 
items which are sold through department stores from 
coast to coast. These items are produced in a variety 
of colors with floral, fruit and animal designs, others 
are in liquid textural effects. 

My greatest interest, however, lies in the archi- 
tectural field where I believe enameled steel and cop- 
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per have great decorative possibilities distinctly dif- 
ferent from those of any other medium. I fail to see 
any other single material with such flexibility of color, 
form and design and promising such absolute perma- 
nence. 

Today enamel is competing with glass, marble, 
terra-cotta, stainless steel and plastics; in the hands 
of proficient artists enamel opens up new decorative 
vistas wholly in the spirit of 20th century architec- 
tural design. It is as modern as the skyscraper. 

But the possibilities of enamel will not be realized 
until the artist who uses it acquires a thorough tech- 
nical knowledge of the medium, and works directly in 
it. When an artist with no first-hand knowledge of 
the medium makes a design on paper and turns it 
over to a factory enamel craftsman for execution, the 
result in nowise approaches the possibilities of the 
medium. Things happen to glazes in the intense fur- 
nace heat which create unique effects that only a 
craftsman can visualize and which cannot even be 
suggested in paint. Only an enamel craftsman can 
foresee what is likely to happen when one enamel is 
fired over another in that furnace inferno. The de- 
signer must be both artist and craftsman. 

In applying color I usually employ a spray gun and 
have my enamel mixture the consistency of heavy 
cream. In working out a complicated pattern, such as 
a flower design, I usually fire the panel after each 
application of a number of blossoms. After the heat 
has rendered this part permanent I can proceed with 
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EDWARD WINTER 
at work on a large 
panel. It has just 
come from the fur- 





nace 


One of a group of 
enameled bowls 
which won first prize 
at a Cleveland Mu- 
seum Ceramic Show 





additional patterns without danger of accidentally 
rubbing the previous work. 

I work with transparent glazes on copper as well as 
with opaque enamels on steel. Each has its rightful 
place in architecture. The transparent glaze on a cop- 
per base gives a feeling of depth and a jewel-like sur- 
face comparable to that of precious stones. Enameled 
steel is by far more durable; having great resistance 
to shock, it is suitable for such uses as elevator doors 
and cabs. 

During the past ten years I have designed and ex- 
ecuted thirty enamel murals on steel and fifteen on 
copper. My most recent commission was won in 
anonymous Government competition. This twelve-foot 
mural in enamel on steel is now in the Cassville, Mis- 
souri, Post Office. All this I feel is but a beginning. 
Enamel murals quite certainly will offer great oppor- 
tunities to artists in the future. 
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Recent Trends in 
Pen Drawing 


by Arthur L. Guptill 


One of the leading advantages of the yearly exhibi- 
tions of the Art Directors Club of New York—and of 
the published Annuals which perpetuate them—is that, 
by bringing together hundreds of selected examples of 
the best of recent advertising art, they make it pos- 
sible for the artist to discover, with a minimum of 
time and effort, any new trends in his particular field. 

In some media such trends seems more pronounced 
than in others. Pen drawing, together with pen-like 
brush drawing, is so individual that it not only shows 
a great variety of treatment at any given period, but 
is subject to more rapid and conspicuous changes in 
style than are other media. It seems only a few years 
ago when most pen drawings were done with infinite 
patience. The student was instructed to make each 
stroke a thing of maximum beauty, and to combine his 
strokes with the utmost care according to rather 
stereotyped arrangements in vogue at the time. The 
use of cross-hatch was frowned on by many as tending 
towards carelessness of craftsmanship and perhaps in- 
dicating inability to produce effects more directly. 

Today, the pen artist suffers no such restrictions. 
If a crude, broken outline or a daub of ink serves his 
purpose he is not criticised for using it: that is of 
course as it should be. As to cross-hatch, this is no 
longer regarded with horror. It has even been dis- 
covered—or perhaps we should say “rediscovered,” for 
before its days of shame cross-hatch was used with 
great success and full approval—that cross-hatch pos- 
sesses many actual virtues peculiar to itself. 

Today’s trend in pen drawing, in short, seems to be 
away from set practices and prohibitions, towards the 
kind of thing which is natural, direct, and harmonious 
with one’s purpose. In our present selections, taken 
from the recently published 20th Art Directors An- 
nual, this fact is illustrated plainly. But let’s take 
a look. 

First, we have at the left Barbara Crawford’s telling 
handling of an appealing subject. Under some of the 








Artist, Jane Miller 








former standards just mentioned, this dashing sketch 
might have been called crude. Today we praise it for 
its spontaneity and freedom, its rugged vitality, its 
dramatic composition, its emphasis on essentials. 
What other handling could better serve the purpose? 
Wouldn’t a more complete or refined technical treat- 
ment detract rather than add? 

Of course one can’t always use so sketchy a handling. 
While Eric Mulvany’s arresting design for a Bam- 
berger advertisement is no less dramatic in its con- 
trasts of light and dark and its use of striking forms, 
necessity demanded a more refined and accurate por- 
trayal. The subject matter has been managed in defi- 
nite outline, sharply defined areas of solid or almost 
solid black, and somewhat decorative gray, mainly in 
stipple and cross-hatch. Type matter and art work 
are skillfully amalgamated. This drawing, incidentally, 
received the Club’s Award for Distinctive Merit in the 
Black and White Illustration classification at last 
spring’s exhibition. 

We turn to a free, dashing, treatment in Jane Mil- 
ler’s sophisticated and amusing sketch. This, too, was 
for newspaper use. The pen (or brush) work 
in black is capably supplemented with a bit 
of wash. It’s a case of maximum effect ob- 
tained through a minimum of visible means. 

From the same series of advertisements is 
Robert Fawcett’s drawing at the foot of this 
page. Its handling is appropriate to its pur- 
pose and especially to the period represented. 
Though much of the paper remains white, as 
in all of our examples to this point, one gets 
the impression, mainly through the realistic 
representation of the shadows, of richness of 
tone. This use of clean-cut darks is ideal for 
newsprint. 

Natural light and shade are wholly disre- 
garded in Harlow Rockwell’s clean-cut handl- 
ing at the top of this page, the effect depend- 
ing on heavy outline and solid black. For such 
flowing lines and black areas, most artists 
prefer the brush to the pen. As in our earlier 
examples, we have a dynamic pattern of black 
and white, contributing to a feeling of move- 
ment and giving the sketch—forgive us!— 
lots of punch. 
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Artist, Robert Fawcett 
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Artist, Harlow Rockwell 
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Artist, Donald Calhoun 





Artist, Joseph Feher 





Shifting from blacks to grays, and from fighting to 
love making, we complete our second page with a con- 
tinuity by Hank Berger. Again this is a Distinctive 
Merit Award winner, this time in the Continuity class- 
ification. The technic, which is in keeping with the 
pseudo-ingenuous copy which accompanied the art 
work, utilizes cross-hatch effectively. 

The head at the left explains itself. This was a part 
of a composition fully as striking as that of our 
previous example by this same artist, Eric Mulvany. 
Especial attention is drawn to the manner in which 
the grays are fabricated. 

That the gamut of advertising art has almost no 
limits is indicated when we turn from this fashion 
drawing to the little humorous sketch below it by 
Donald Calhoun. The latter is from a continuity and 
it is hardly fair to judge it by itself. Nevertheless it 
deserves inclusion for its action, its expressiveness, 
its use of simple shaded outline and its conventional- 
ized treatment of such features as the hands and feet. 
Drawings of this general type, often reinforced with 
areas of gray or color, are extremely popular just now. 
Sometimes definite brush strokes or tones are combined 
with line as in the case. of Ervine Metzl’s example 
below, water color being the customary medium. The 
details of this Metzl drawing are interesting: note 
the treatment of hands, noses and other features. 

A clever idea is incorporated in the drawing by 
Joseph Feher which completes our series. This figure 
was used in connection with a quiz. Note that the 
figure not only is holding a question mark in his hand, 
but that he himself forms another such mark. The 
dramatic treatment of the figure, with its sparing use 
of line to reinforce the excitingly arranged areas of 
black, gives some suggestion of the important part the 
advertising artist can play in drawing the attention 
of the reader to the advertising message. 





Artist, Ervine Metzl 
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The Artist Adopts the Camera 


4th 


in a series of articles 
demonstrating the use 
of the camera as a 
tool to supplement the 


artist’s brush. 


A Discussion 
of Equipment 


by 
CLARENCE H, WHITE, JR., 
Director 


Clarence H. White School of 
Photography, New York 


For the illustrator using photography as a supple- 
mentary tool in his work, the most helpful equipment 
is the simplest: it should be flexible, economical, port- 
able and relatively simple in operation. Unless almost 
all the pictures are to be made outdoors, or the use 
of Kodachrome for color record is of prime importance, 
the 35 mm roll film cameras are out of the question as 
their operation is not as simple—when quality may be 
required—as one is often led to believe. Instead one 
will find the most satisfactory camera for both out- 
door and indoor photography to be the double-lens 
reflex camera costing from $45 upward (such as the 
Ciro-Flex, Rolliecord, Ikoflex and Rollieflex). Having 
a ground glass for an image of full size, being very 
simple to operate, fast, economical, versatile and porta- 
ble this camera will serve admirably. It is not suitable 
for very small still-life set-ups, but the size of the 
image is large enough (214x214) to be usable without 
enlarging, and the roll film may be obtained anywhere 
at the minimum price. 

Cameras equipped with a ground glass, 344x4%4 or 
9x12 cm., are well suited to even broader use than the 
smaller double-lens reflex camera, being well adapted 
to use for small still life, full length figure, parts of 
the body, interiors, architectural details and sculp- 
tured or paper models. The use of the ground glass 
has great advantage over the ordinary finder in that 
it allows for prearrangement and examination of the 
subject. Composition and perspective can be pre- 
determined, so that the final image will have greater 
copying accuracy and time-saving value to the artist. 

The Graflex is another camera of considerable use- 
fulness though not as portable. Other cameras are the 
344x414 Speed Graphic and Recommar, made by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, though other similar cam- 
eras made by any other manufacturer would be just 
as useful. Cameras of the Speed Graphic and similar 
types should be equipped with a range finder, such as 
the Kalart, for ease of operation when speed is neces- 
sary or desirable. Film pack could be used in these 
larger cameras for all ordinary purposes though the 
artist who does his own developing and printing, if he 


has facilities, will find advantages in the use of single 


sheet film. 
In most instances the least expensive lenses obtain- 
able would be entirely satisfactory for the ordinary 
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The careful placing of adjustabie lights makes it possible to achieve dramatic effects 


White School Photo 


purposes of the artist. The f6.3 and 7.7 lenses are 
practical, while the f4.5 and 3.5 lenses are not only 
more expensive but more difficult to focus. A sunshade 
or lens hood, a wire shutter release plus a good tilting 
top tripod (such as the Quickset Junior) are all im- 
portant in avoiding unnecessary and harmful light re- 
flections on the lens, in taking time exposures without 
jarring the camera and for holding the camera steady 
at any angle. 

For lighting, where additional light may be needed 
as in indoor photography, three aluminum or other 
metal flood light reflectors of varied sizes and three 
folding light stands (at least one capable of being 
extended to a height of eight feet) are sufficient. A 
small 500-watt spotlight on a suitable stand is a great 
aid in producing brilliant lighting effects, such a light 
being substituted for one of the flood lights. Exten- 
sion wires, diffusing screens, reflectors, a one-light 
“boom” arm and stand, can all be acquired if and when 
necessary. While flash light can be used—and it is to 
be desired under certain conditions—it is not neces- 
sary or advisable to begin work in photography with 
the type of equipment needed for this work. For the 
more experienced worker this equipment will open 
many possibilities, but for satisfactory results only 
the best equipment, such as that made by Abbe, Men- 
delsohn and Kalart should be used. 

The use of the photo-electric exposure meter, such 
as the Weston and General Electric, is highly recom- 
mended as it will greatly facilitate the determination 
of proper exposure, which is one of the most important 
steps in the photographic process. 

A good reference book for the beginner and one that 
is simply written, while covering all aspects of com- 
mon photographic practice, is Ansel Adams’ Making 
A Photograph (Studio). Reference to this will greatly 
aid the new worker in obtaining a clearer understand- 
ing of the possibilities offered by this medium and how 
he may control the process to meet his own needs and 
interests. Personal matters, such as budget limita- 
tions, conditions of work, type of pictures required, 
general photographic ability, all vary so that it is diffi- 
cult to advise generally on more specific equipment 
needs. However, detailed advice on specific problems 
will gladly be given by the Clarence H. White School 
of Photography, 32 West 74th Street, New York. 
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MEDICAL ART 
A Constant Art Market 


Artists who are interested in enter- 
ing a remunerative and dignified field, 
either on a full-time or part-time basis 
should seriously consider Medical Art. 
This is the opinion of Paul Peck whose 
profession is illustrating books and 
scientific papers for doctors and who 
for the past two years has been giv- 
ing courses in medical art at New 
York University. 

The market for medical art is far 
from being a narrowly restricted one. 
There are journals for every specialty 
of medicine regularly read by, and 
contributed to by, physicians from all 
parts of the country. The New York 
Academy of Medicine receives regu- 
larly over eight hundred different 
medical journals, and most of these 
are extensively illustrated. In addi- 
tion to providing the art work re- 
quired by doctors writing for these 

eriodicals, artists are needed to il- 
ustrate books and pamphlets, prepare 
charts and lantern slides for lectures 
and exhibits, and also to furnish the 
drawings which are used by pharma- 
ceutical houses in the promotional 
booklets that they distribute to the 
profession. 

Photography offers little competi- 
tion to the artist in the field of medi- 
eal illustration. A good drawing will 
show the important details of a speci- 
men with greater emphasis and with- 
out the confusing aspects of artifacts 
and bits of fascia and fat. In cases 
where blocks have been cut from a 
pathologic specimen in order to make 
microscopic sections, there remains 
no alternative but to make a recon- 
structed drawing showing how the 
specimen looked in its orignial state. 

The technique of an operation is 
best illustrated by simple pen-and-ink 
diagrams, or, where extreme accuracy 
and faithful representation is desired, 
by shaded black-and-white drawings. 
This latter method is the most com- 
monly used one for surgical pro- 
cedures of every kind since it com- 
bines the realism of the most perfect 
photograph with a third dimensional 
quality of stereoscopic clearness which 
a photograph can not equal since it is 
clear only at the point of focus. More- 
over, the medical drawing shows all 
of the important structures, whereas 
to the lens of the camera many of 
the structures would be covered by 
unimportant obstructions such as mu- 
cus. blood and the surgeon’s hands. 

Unlike many other scientists, few 
doctors are able to illustrate their own 
articles or books. The skilled hand 
and eye of the trained artists are vir- 
tually essential in this work. 

One reason more artists have not 
undertaken this work, Mr. Peck be- 
lieves, is that they are under the im- 
pression that it requires an extensive 
knowledge of medicine. This is aot 
the case. The medical artist works di- 
rectly under the supervision of the 
doeter who is able to refer him to pub- 

“Tistted- illustrations and to indicate 
from these the character of the draw- 
ing he wants and also to explain the 
nature of the specimens the artist 
may work from. The most important 
thing is to acquire the specific tech- 
niques that are used to obtain realistic 
effects in black-and-white and color 
work, and since these are basically 
shaded pencil and dry-color  tech- 
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> 4 COLORS IN ADVERTISING ART * 


Reprinted from “The Guild News” for October 


What Color Combinations 
Do People Like Best? 


Many interesting facts on the likes and 
dislikes of people for various color combi- 


nations have recently come from the Color 


Research Laboratory of the Eagle Printing 
Ink Co., Division General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration. 

In a general way people like color combi- 
nations of two types: 

1. Those based on analogous colors. 

2. Those based on contrasting colors. 

Color combinations which do not involve 
hues either analogous or complementary 
seem to lack appeal. This would mean that 
effects showing predominantly blue tones, 
or green tones, or red tones, are effective. 
Again, combinations like red and blue-green, 
yellow and ultramarine, orange and pea- 
cock, yellow-green and purple, are good. 

Bad schemes seem to be found in com- 
binations like red and yellow, green and 
blue, red and purple, yellow and green. The 
science back of this data is purely psy- 
chological and based on extensive research 
among people. But after all. people are 
always the best proving-ground in explain- 
ing the mysteries of color. 


Colors That Look Good to Eat 


Colors have a strong appeal to the senses. 
Most of us seem to be extremely sensitive 
to them with reference to taste and ap- 
petite. 

It seems apparent that certain colors look 
good enough to eat, while others are quite 
distasteful. 

The most appetizing hues are a warm red, 
orange, a warm yellow and a true green. 


Browns, tans and creams also rank high. 
On the other hand, purple reds, violets, 
blues, yellow-greens and lemon yellows fail 
to suggest savor. Tinted colors like pins 
and lavender appear definitely sweet. Most 
deep hues, brown excepted, seem to lack 
appeal. 

From these facts—which are a part of 
the psychological makeup of most of us— 
it is logical to conclude that where foods 
are concerned, edible colors ought to be fea- 
tured in packages, posters and other printed 
matter. A package that looks good enough 
to eat surely will help sell the product it 
contains. 


Hot and Cold Colors 


Nearly all humans identify heat with the 
red end of the spectrum and coolness with 
the blue end. This may be due to scientific 
fact as well as human association. 

Most hot things, fire, sunlight, are red- 
dish, golden or yellowish in quality. Most 
cool things, water, ice, the sky, are greenish 
or bluish. Technically red colors are more 
abundant in actual heat rays than blue 
colors. Hence all humans tend to see tem- 
perature in color. 

All this is important in advertising and 
printing design. Stoves may be featured 
with warm tones, summer resorts and men- 
tholated cigarettes with cool tones. Simi- 
larly most of us associate tinted colors 
(whitish) with the spring of the year. And 
in truth these colors always seem to sell 
best at this season. We also associate 
shaded colors, brown, maroon, deep rich 
shades, with the fall of the year. Summer 
is bright with full colors in strong contrast. 
Winter is bleak and neutral. 





niques, they are readily learned by 
artists who have studied freehand 
drawing. 

Medical art offers the artist a fas- 
cinating way of supplementing his in- 
come while at the same time leaving 
him free to pursue his own creative 
work. Since it is quite possible to do 
this work under artificial light, artists 
may devote their evenings to it and 
reserve their daylight hours for other 
work. The artist who is working with 
a doctor is not under the same pres- 
sure as the artist engaged in adver- 
tising or other forms of commercial 
art, since there is no “dead-line” to 
meet, and work is done leisurely. To- 
day medical art is becoming increas- 
ingly important. The army medical 
corps is registering men capable of 
doing this work and has recruited 
some from among those drafted for 
the army. 

Medical artists can expect to re- 
ceive from $10 to $20 for a simple pen 
and ink drawing which will take them 
no longer than an hour to execute. 
Black and white halftone illustrations 
which take from three to four hours 
to complete will bring from $25 to 
$45. The standard rate for micro- 
scopic illustrations is $15 a drawing. 
Colored illustrations sell at anywhere 
from $50 to $75 and require very little 
more of the artist’s time than the 


halftones. Medical art work of a com- 
mercial nature, such as is used in the 
brochures distributed by pharmaceu- 
tical houses, usually brings the artist 
at least twice as much as that done 
for professional publications, and es- 
tablished artists have been known to 
receive as much as $500 for a single 
colored plate when working on com- 
missions from large medical supply 
houses. 

The number of hospitals employing 
staff artists is still small but is in- 
creasing rapidly. A hospital that has 
from 200 to 300 beds will usually have 
enough work for at least one full-time 
artist. Salaries of staff artists in hos- 
pitals begin at $35 a week. One ad- 
vantage an artist has in working for 
a hospital is that it enables him to 
meet a large group of doctors engaged 
in research work and makes it easier 
for him to obtain commissions for 
free-lance work. 





A CORRECTION 

In the Harry Wickey article published 
in our November 1941 issue, the name 
of the Wickey book was erroneously 
given as “My Life and Art,” however, 
the correct title is “Thus Far—The 
Growth of an American Artist.” See 
review on page 34, this issue. 
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At Christmas, and all through the year, you will find Koh-I-Noor the perfect pencil, 
ready to do your every bidding. 


Why not, incidentally, make that artist friend or that student happy by “‘stock- 
ing’’ him up this Christmas with a selection of his favorite degrees of Koh-I-Noor? And 
while you're at it, how about replenishing your own stock? Take advantage of the 


fact that Koh-I-Noor, the quality pencil, is now available for only 10 cents. 


Send for Free Catalog No. 2. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC., 373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The Hdeal Christmas Gift 
20th ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL 


FROM ITS STRIKING yellow jacket (see photo) to the last line of print 
inside, this 20th Annual is receiving the best of praise. And it’s selling like 
hotcakes. You'll want it, too, for it’s crammed with the very best of adver- 
tising art in all media by such artists as the following— 





Floyd M. Davis Earl Oliver Hurst William Oberhardt 
James Williamson Carl Erickson Peter Arno 
Anton Bruehl Will Burtin Stow Wengenroth 
Eric Mulvaney Leo Aarons Lester Beall 
Norman Rockwell Salvador Dali Andre Derain 
eis ; os Mac Ball Studios Ervin Metzl Peter Helck 
This year's Annual, containing 240 Russell Patterson V. Bobri Glen Grohe 
pages of the very cream of recent Adolph Treidler Louise Dahl-Wolfe Hank Berger 
advertising art, is a useful and hand- Harry O. Diamond Pierre Roy Raoul Dufy 
some book, with the best of paper, Lejaren A. Hiller Edward Steichen George Platt Lynes 
typography, engravings, printing and ; Ops : 
binding. The examples include paintings in oil, water color, and wash (some of them 
reproduced in color); drawings in pen, pencil, crayon, etc.; photographs; 
The limited edition is almost certain f , ‘ ‘ ; : 
pe cut paper work, and the like—all forms of pictorial expression as used in 
to be exhausted in a few months. ie ti : : ei 
To be sure of a copy order NOW. advertising. This is a must volume for anyone interested in advertising art. 
$5 00 WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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A WATERCOLOR DRAWING BY CONSTANTIN GUYS 


In rendering these pen and watercolor drawings Guys must have employed a quill pen to 
produce such broad strokes and flexibility of line. His color was on the warm side of the 
palette. The washes were applied in a series of tints, seldom approaching what could be 
called a colorful result 


American 


Artist 

















A little “‘Old Master” of 
The Nineteenth Century 


who is still “modern” 


+ 


FRANCE in the 19th Century produced some 
great draftsmen. There were Daumier, Forain, 
Gavarni, Degas and Ingres, to name a few. Con- 
stantin Guys, a contemporary of these, though less 
renowned, is a great favorite of many modern art- 
ists—and with good reason, for like Daumier and 
Forain, he was an inspired draftsman. And about 
his work there is a spirit of “modernism” which 
makes him particularly stimulating after the 
passage of nearly a century. 

If Guys is not as well known as some of his con- 
temporaries his own eccentric attitude toward his 
work may have been a contributing factor. Exces- 
sively modest—he never signed his drawings—he 
carried his self-effacement to such an extreme that 
he would not even allow the use of his name in a 
book which a famous Frenchman was impelled to 
write about his drawings. He permitted himself to 
be referred to in Baudelaire’s “Peintre de la vie 
moderne” merely as M.G. A British journalist 
sacrificed Guys’ friendship by printing his name 
in a reference to some of his noteworthy drawings 
in an English periodical. 

Guys began his professional art career at the 
age of 42 after some years spent in the army, and 
in other ways unknown—there is relatively little 
known about him. 

He appears before us 
as one of the most seri- 
ous historians of the Sec- 
ond Empire in France 
and his own pleasure-lov- 
ing nature — he was 
something of a dandy — 
fastened upon the pomp, 
beauty and fashion which 
characterized the life of 
his time. He was a true 
and complete representa- 
tion of French Society 
during the reign of Na- 
poleon IIT, 

Guys is also the mili- 
tary historian of his age. 
Fortified with his own 
experience as a soldier, 
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his pen was eloquent when depicting scarlet horse- 
guards mounted on black chargers, papal guards 
with their white tunics, guides, cuirassiers, and 
chasseurs passing bravely by, amid clouds of dust, 
in a dazzling confusion of steel and gold. 

About Constantin Guys’ technical practices we 
have been given a glimpse by Baudelaire from 
whose book we quote: 

“T refer to M.G.’s method of drawing. He draws 
from memory, and not from the model, except in 
such cases (the Crimean War, for instance) where 
urgent necessity demands the taking of immediate 
hasty notes, and the fixing of the main lines of a 
subject. Indeed, all good and true draughtsmen 
draw from the image inscribed in their brain, and 
not from nature. If the admirable sketches by 
Raphael, Watteau and many others be cited 
against us, we say that these, to be sure, are very 
careful notes, but only pure notes. When a real 
artist has arrived at the final execution of his 
work, he will find the model an obstacle rather 
than a help. It even happens that men like Dau- 
mier and M.G., who have long been accustomed to 
exercise their memory and to fill it with images, 
find their principal faculty clouded and, as it were, 
paralyzed before the model and the manifold 
details it comprises. 

“A duel then takes place between the will to see 
everything, to forget nothing, and the faculty of 
memory, which has acquired the habit of vividly 
assimilating the general colour and the silhouette, 
the arabesque of the contour. An artist who has a 
perfect sense of form, but who is accustomed to 
exercise above all his memory and his imagina- 
tion, will then find himself assailed by a riot of 
details which all demand justice with the fury of a 
rabble enamoured of absolute quality. All justice 
is forcibly violated, all harmony destroyed, sacri- 
ficed, many a triviality becomes enormous; many 
a detail self-asserting. The more the artist im- 
partially inclines toward detail the more anarchy 
will increase. Whether he be short-sighted or long- 
sighted, all hierarchy and subordination disappear 
... Thus there are two things noticeable in M.G.’s 
execution: the one, an effort of memory that 
evokes and recalls life—a memory that says to 
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HIGGINS—More Power to Your Drawing e Pioneers in Art and 
Engineering have, for 60 years, relied on the smooth-flowing blackness of Higgins 
American India Inks to interpret their ideas. Higgins suits the finest pen, the 
most exacting drafting instrument as well as brush and airbrush. Drawing inks 


also available in complete color range. Ask your dealer for a color card. 


ere 10S ncn. 


Reprinted by permission of Th> American Weekly 
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CONSTANTIN GUYS 

(Continued from page 33) 

everything, ‘Lazarus, arise!’—and the other, a 
fire, an intoxication of the pencil, that amounts 
almost to a frenzy. It is the fear of not being quick 
enough, of allowing the phantom to escape before 
the synthesis has been extracted from it and 
seized ; it is the terrible fear which gets hold of all 
great artists, and which makes them desire so 
passionately to appropriate all means of expres- 


- sion, so that the orders of the mind should never 


be altered by the hesitations of the hand; so that 
finally the execution, the ideal execution, should 
become as automatic and smooth, as the process of 
digestion to the brain of a man in good health, 
who has just dined. 

“M.G. begins with slight pencil marks which 
scarcely indicate the place the objects are to oc- 
cupy in the space. The principal planes are then 
indicated with washed tints, in masses that are at 
first vaguely and lightly coloured, but taken up 
again later to have stronger colours laid on suc- 
cessively. At the very last, the outline of the object 
is definitely traced with ink. Without having seen 
them, one would have no idea of the surprising 
effects which he manages to obtain by this very 
simple and almost elementary method. It has the 
incomparable advantage that every drawing, in 
whatever stage of progress it may happen to be, 
looks practically finished ; you may call it a sketch, 
if you like, but it is a perfect sketch. All the values 


are in complete harmony, and if he wants to carry 
them further, they will always march abreast 
toward the desired improvement. He prepares, 
then, at the same time twenty drawings, with a 
petulance and delight that are charming, and 
amusing even for himself. The sketches are piled 
up, one on top of the other, by the dozen, by the 
hundreds and thousands. From time to time he 
looks through them, turns them over, examines 
them, and then chooses a few of which he in- 
creases the intensity, more or less, by strengthen- 
ing the shadows and gradually forcing up the 
lights.” 

Baudelaire gives us a dramatic picture of Guys 
at the end of a day which he has spent observing 
life on the street, and in the haunts of pleasure. 
“Now, at the hour when the others are asleep, he 
is bent over his table, throwing upon a sheet of 
paper the same look which he had fixed a little 
while ago upon these things, striving hard with 
his pencil, his pen, his brush, making the water 
splash from the glass to the ceiling, wiping his 
pen on his shirt, hurried, violent, active, as though 
in fear of the images escaping him, quarrelsome 
although by himself, and, as it were, jostling him- 
self. And the things are reborn on paper, natural 
and more than natural, beautiful and more than 
beautiful, strange and endowed with life as 
enthusiastic as their author’s soul. The phantas- 
magoria has been extracted from nature.” 
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I'm just a 
cut-up... 
but the best! 
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X-ACTO 
KNIFE CHEST 


3 X-ACTO knife han- 















in hands 
wooden 
knife chest. 
Each blade 
has its own 
compart- 
ment and 
is easy to 
take out 
and re- 


place. .. 
Each $3.00 


Artists Vote for X-ACTO 


. favorite knife for stripping, cutting 
negatives as required, silhouetting, cutting 
round corners, oblongs, ovals, circles. 


X-ACTO KNIFE FOR ALL ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 


Frisket, Stencil, Printing, Ink Eraser, Re- 
touching, Sign Painting, Etching, Profilm, 
Cutting, Palette, Scratch Board, Make- 
Ready, Mat Cutting, Models, Leather 
Crafts, Lithography and all Graphic Arts. 


Order your X-Acto set today. Guaran- 
teed to serve your needs or money re- 
funded. 


At All Better Art Supply Dealers 


dies, 12 asstd. blades 











Artists WATER COLORS 
Forthe AIRBRUSH 


Brilliant hues—ideal for hand coloring greeting 
cards, prints, photographs. Avoids clogging 
airbrush! Economical, too! 





TONE COLOR Corp., 34 E. (2th St., N. Y. 
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FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
oan” DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 
EN, AND STUDENTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 


Phone Algonquin 4-9871 
or write us for quick delivery 


JOSEPH MAYER Co. 


5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THUS FAR 
The Growth of an American Artist 
By Harry Wickey 
AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP $3.75 

Last month, under the heading “A 
Realist of Robust Health and Vizor,” 
we devoted six pages to extracts from 
this book, with several halftone repro- 
ductions, a sort of glorified review of 
a book which should be in every art 
student’s library, in every artist’s li- 
brary for that matter, because Wickey 
is an artist’s artist in the sense that 
he is better known and admired by his 
fellow artists than by the public at 
large. His book, a vivid account of 
his own experiences in learning and 
creating is both instructive and in- 
spiring. 


TWO NEW STUDIO BOOKS 


FASHION DRAWING 
By Francis Marshall $3.50 


Francis Marshall is one of the best 
known living fashion artists. His 
drawings for Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, 
and other important fashion journals 
—full of living interest—are well 
known to millions, and he is an admir- 
able guide to the student. In his book 
he has set down his experiences in a 
very informative text which does not 
overlook the problems of the beginner, 
including materials and technics. The 
book can be very highly recommended. 


ADVENTURES IN MONOCHROME 
By James Laver $3.75 


A collection of over 200 examples of 
contemporary art work in black-and- 
white, mostly by American and 
British artists. The author’s discus- 
sion treats of historical development 
and explains the characteristics of the 
various modern technics illustrated. A 
very stimulating book for both stu- 
dent and artist, one which can be re- 
ferred to from time to time as an aid 
in refreshing one’s own creative work. 


THE NATURAL WAY TO DRAW 
By Kimon Nicolaides 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN $3.00 


Kimon Nicolaides was for fifteen 
years one of the mainstays of the New 
York Art Students League, unques- 
tionably one of the greatest teachers 
we have had in America. He was also 
an artist of great distinction. The com- 
bination is rare. In his book he says, 
“T do not care who you are, what you 
can do, or where you have studied, if 
you have studied at all. I am con- 
cerned only with showing you some 
things which I believe will help you to 
draw.” Anyone merely turning the 
pages will know that this is no over- 
statement. It is one of the best books 
=, drawing that has ever been pub- 
ished, 


YUCATAN 


By Lawrence Dame 
RANDOM HousE, $3.00 


An unusually interesting book blend- 
ing the serious study of the temple- 
studded peninsula of Yucatan with 
exciting travel narrative. The splen- 
did description of this little-known 
tropical region gives the reader im- 
portant background information for 
the better understanding of the archi- 
tecture and art of the ancient Mayas. 
It is fascinating reading. _ 
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1. Do you know how consistency of 
color is controlled ? 


2. What is the romantic story of 
American Cobalt Blue ? 


3. What laboratory progress is being 


made in improving permanency ? 

















PERMANENT 






ARTISTS 


Made by Sargent 


in the largest plant devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of fine art 
colors. Made under the same 
supervision given famous Sargent 
Artists’ Oil Colors. 


25c * 45c¢ 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


eheok fel ike -as 
N O W GLORIOSO’S HAND-GROUND 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 
Are available at lowest prices. 
Prepared by Artist-Craftsmen for Artists. Guaranteed finest 
materials, Free from adulterants. Brilliant and permanent. 


sos service to mail orders. 
rite for price list. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. 
1504 East Hoffman St., Baltimore, Maryland 
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RUXTON PRODUCTS, INC. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
COLOR MAKERS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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THE ART MART 


Che Season's 


Greetings ! 


The ART MART reporter and ail the mem- 
bers of the staff take this opportunity to 
wish each and every reader a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and a HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

As we look forward to the coming year 
it is natural to give a thought to the months 
that have recently passed. We sincerely 
hope that these ART MART columns, with 
their chatter about things new and not so 
new, have contributed something to your 
pleasure and profit. That quite a number 
of you have liked them is evinced by the 
favorable comments we have received. 

There is always room for improvement 
though, and if you have any suggestions, 
out with them! Tell us what you would 
like. Perhaps you have questions about art 
supplies—where they can be purchased, 01 
what you need for some particular purpose. 
We don’t guarantee to give the A’s to all 
your Q’s but we are in touch with many 
experts who know lots of answers. 

Whatever the future may bring, there’s 
one thing surer than sure—Christmas is 
practically upon us, with that old, old ques- 
tion of what to give. Why not art supplies 
this year? There are hundreds of enticing 





items for the 





COMPLETE SILK SCREEN OUTFIT 


67 W. 44th St. 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE 





OF ART MATERIALS 








For 

TEACHERS 

STUDENTS 
ARTISTS 


A complete screen process shop in a package! 
These outfits contain the same materials used 
by professionals. 

Colors, Squeegee, frame, 
everything necessary is 
ready to go to work. 
instruction book. 


silk, film, tusche— 
included—you are 
64 page fully illustrated 


Send for descriptive folder 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
New York, N. Y. 





artist’s studio, and dealers’ 
counters and windows are just filled with 
things to delight art-minded people, young 
and old. 

We can give ambitious things, of course, 





It is much easier to select 


KEMBRKAND 


your supplies from the like the Dohanos Artist Cabinet, here pic- 
: tured, a cabinet designed by an artist for 
ae American made artists. Isn’t it a beaut? It’s neat and fe , 
Sunray tracing, drawing compact, with a place for everything. It’s fj 
| 44 inches long, and 20 inches high to the 
and art papers, bristol bakelite top, solidly built, beautifully 
boards, charcoal papers, finished and suitable for office. studio or 
tracing paper tablets home. Shall we tell you more about it? 


We wandered into Devoe & Raynold’s 
store the other day. Did it look Christmasy? 
It did. One item that caught our fancy was \ 
a tan pine box containing a set of oils, 
brushes, etc. This was listed at $15.50; 
other sets were priced as low as $3.50. 
| At Friedrichs we saw some other attrac- 
tive sets, from $3.25 up. The little boxes 
| have small palettes—just right for thumb- 
nail sketches to be used for the purpose of 
recording, or for making little masterpieces. 
| The sizes range from 6’ 


stipple boards and others. 
Ask your dealer for 
samples and prices. 


STEINER PAPER 


TALENS & SON Inc. 
CORP. , 


NEWARK,N.4J 


50-52 Franklin Street, N.Y.C. 


























x 10% 
If you know a wood carving enthusiast ‘ 
De DRY AAHLD CANE D CAWED | he would like the sets of carving tools at WRITE FOR COLOR CARD | PUAL 
Friedrichs. You can pay from $3 to $9. , 15; 
y 
e sto 
rial 
| STARS OF THE INKY WAY RGES ta 
Artone’s Mi hcicix 
FINE LINE BLACK and bra 
oe | EXTRA DENSE BLACK INK wad 
meer ay f a midnight sky flash sor 
nm s as 

FREE PRINT icra Baw GA ‘eealaeen? —_ 16” ays Geared 
b i | it R n W: 

EXHIBIT AVAILABLE leading artists, Made from jet black, Reg rien. & 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibi- 
tion of rare hand-made color wood- 
block prints. No charge or obligation. 
Generous commission. Plan for ex- 
hibition before the Christmas holidays. 
Only limited number of exhibits avail. 
able. Write for full details and cata- 
logue. 


The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 


32 West 57th Street New York City 


991% pure carbon! 





40” long 





intense black—really black 
Absolutely waterproof 


: Made for uiaibent quality work, Accuratel 
* Free flowing—all pens 

. 

. 


built. Turns easily with a moderately slow GE 
uniform motion, Will successfully prin 
aquatints or plates carrying much tone. Co 

Cob: 
stantly used by art schools and leading¢..,, 
etchers. Also made in 12- and 28-inch sizeq yey, 
Send for interesting folder and attractiv@Umt 
prices. 


ARTONE COLOR CORP BN: : EFE 
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Time-saving dropper 
Economical—larger bottle 


| ARTONE 


oragut PIGMENT 


Send for Free 
24-Page Booklet 
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ART SUPPLIES 


R E E CATALOGUE 


Everything for the 
ARTIST & ARCHITECT 





Mail orders filled promptly. 


Write for free catalogue today! 


EW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


New York City 
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Can be fired in an 
ordinary kitchen oven 


Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min, at 250°). Models 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, { oz. bottles, 15c each. 


U. 8. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave., AA-12-41, Chicago 


(WEBER) 
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DUALITY rAWS SERVICE 


1527 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


f stock a complete line of the finest quality 
rials selected from following manufacturers: 
Id, Thayer & Chandler —AIRBRUSHES 
brandt, Talens, Winsor & Newton, Millers, 
incke—W ATER COLORS 

rix—CANVAS 

brandt, Orpi, Winsor & Newton, Winton, 
oe, Cambridge—OIL COLORS 

thmore, Whatman, Ross—PAPERS 

sor & Newton, Millers—BRUSHES 
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GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


ss oe Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean Blue, 
ca aan Cenuine Aureoline, Emeraude Greens, Cadmium 
1 SIZED Yellows and Reds, Ultramarines, Vermilions, 
ractiv@ Umbers, Siennas, etc. 


—Founded 1854— 
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THE ART MART 


Have you seen the ingenious machine at 
Friedrichs called the Scotch Edger? It 
pastes an adhesive edging on drawings, 
scrap book material, pages of ledgers, ete. 
The machine accommodates two sizes of 
white or transparent tape and weighs ap- 
proximately 1 lb. It will tape material as 
thick as Bristol board, and ean also be 
used to attach flaps to drawings, ete. 





We arrived on time at the opening of a 
new store, that of A. Seltzer, at 1163 6th 


Avenue. It was well stocked and ready for 
Christmas. Here we saw a celluloid mani- 
kin with joints so arranged as to give 


almost unlimited freedom of manipulation. 
It is in two dimensions only—not a manikin 
that you could dress up in a Pierrot cos- 
tume, for instance, and have it fit, but it 
would be no end useful for taking poses for 
the purpose of giving proportions in some 
of the action problems that all commercial 
artists face. The Diltz-Barrett firm puts 
them out for $1.00 accompanied by instruc- 
tions for the cartoonist. 

Speaking of manikins, we ran across 
some at Macy’s—three dimensional and very 
life-like—the one that was posed at a small 
easel in the display counter looked as though 
he were about to begin a landscape. They 
are priced at $12.89 and $18.89. 

At Macy’s the complete Speedball line is 








sold and the Speedball cartoon sets are 
demonstrated. 
Walking around the department we 


stopped to stare at some imported paper 
which can be used with poster colors, water 
color or crayon. 

The colors are nothing less than lovely— 
rich olive, soft yellows, dusty blues. They 
are in sheets 18” x 24”, 9¢ each, two for 17c. 
Combining some of these in Christmas 
cards would mark you as a connoisseur of 
colors. Then there are other “construction 
papers” which you may have for 23c a pack- 
age of 50 sheets of solid or assorted colors. 
Or if you are a block-printer you will fall 
for the handmade rice paper in extremely 
delicate shades, flecked with threads of 
rayon which add to its glamour. Your 
print is pressed into the rice paper and this 
is laid on another, more solid paper. They 
show you how at Macy’s. 

In this department you will also find 
Binney & Smith’s finger painting sets—and 
these are by no means confined to the young 
hopefuls of progressive school age. Many 
adults set their creative urge to work, deco- 
rating book covers, waste baskets, etc., with 
this fascinating medium. The set includes 
8 colors, extra paper, oilcloth mat, etc. 














STANDARDIZED—Low Fire Art Bodies, 


Burning Red, 


Pottery 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded 
or flour form. Request Bulletin 219A (Pottery). Bul- 
letin 302A (Modeling). 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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THE GENUINE 


MASQUE LIQUID FRISKET 


For many years the choice of leading 
Commercial Artists, Photo Colorers and 
Retouchers For All Masking Requirements. 
FLOWS FREELY in Pen or Brush. 
STRIPS EASILY without damaging 
surface. 
Price per ; oz. bottle n 





$ .75 
1.75 


Sold at Leading Art Supply Stores 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. OF N, Y. 
15 WEST 45th ST NEW YORK CITY 














POLYTECT 
PASTE 


For Easier and Better 


GILDING or FINISHING 
of Picture Frames and Sculptures 
Smooth or Textured — Permanent 


Unsurpassed for coating and glaz- 
ing pottery, vases; and ornamenta- 
tion of book-ends, boxes. 


isk your dealer or write 


POLYTECT, Inc. 


34 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 











QUICK, EASY WAY 


f to Make 
WENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque 

quickly, easily, and accurately, Postoscope 
projects = on on a any other 
drawing or painting materi oso « side -.. any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 








marks, lettering, etc, Hundreds already in use. 
SPECIAL TRIAL 
OFFER Write today for Free booklet that gives full 





details, and special trial offer, No obligation. 


| Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 
} without it. 


| F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 





The BIG BOOK That 
Tells You All About 
PRIZE Enlarg ments 


SOLAR ENLARGERS 


M 


BURKE G&G JAMES, Inc. 








THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 
“STANDARD 
OF THE 
WORLD” 









Originators of the 
“Pencil Type’’ Air 
Brush in 1891. Send 
for free Air Brush 
Cataleg. 


2173 N. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PHOTOS TO DRAW FROM 
$1 each (5x7 size) 


Bring your own models. We take the photos and 
develop and print them for you. Three hour service. 


FASHIONGRAPH, INC. 
: 232 East 42nd Street New York City 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-6368-9 
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INSIST ON QUALITY PAPERS! 


| IMORILLA 


DRAWING & TRACING PAPERS 
Sold by all good dealers 


f THE MORILLA CO. e y man Sopere, How York 


i ., Los Angeles 











The place to buy Artists’ 
Supplies when in Chicago. 
41 E. Chicago Ave. 
DELaware 2376 











CERAMIC ATELIER 

A POTTERY WORKSHOP 
Instructions in ceramics 
Clays, glazes, kilns, etc. 


All pottery su lies 
Write for boo 


Eugene Deutsch, 923 No. La Salle, eiciss 











THAYER & CHANDLER 


S10 W.VAN BUREN ST 





CHICAGQ.ILL 








“WE DON'T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 








Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


en EE with your 

first Order 
Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 
S S$ Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 
used, 3 grades: Light, Medium, Heavy. $2.75. 
per gal. postpaid. For Friskets use S S$ Spe- 
cial Frisket Cement, $3.50 per gal. 


$s RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


3438 No. Halsted St.. CHICAGO,ILL 










































BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WOooD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 














GLAZES - STAINS + KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 















FERRO ENAMEL CORPORATION 
ALLIED ENGINEERING DIVISION » CLEVELAND, OHIO 








We are sure that dozens of other stores 
here in New York and throughout the land 
are offering an equal variety of intriguing 
wares to fit your Christmas budget. Why 
not look them over? 


x * * 


Now let’s see what the mailman has 
brought us. 


“INDIAN GIFTS” 


Berry’s Arts & Crafts Shop, Inc., have 
mailed us their folder calling attention to 
their “Gifts Typical of the Northwest.” 
They mention “1001 Gifts of Character,” 
including Indian Jewelry, Handwrought 
Jewelry, Alaskan Fossil Ivory, Northwest 
Myrtlewood, etc. Included are totem poles! 
Many of these items cannot be duplicated in 
any other shop in the world. For further 
information write AMERICAN ARTIST. 


LIVING COLOR 


“Living Color—a New Technic of Paint- 
ing with Flowers”—is the fascinating title 
of a Kodachrome film described in a recent 
release from Garrison Films. Briefly, the 
film shows how the petals of flowers past 
their full bloom are gathered and rubbed 
into paper with varying pressure according 
to the softness or texture of the flower and 
the readiness with which the color is yield- 
ed. The paper has been treated with a spe- 
cial formula so that the color is readily ab- 
sorbed and permanently retained. The car- 
nation, sweetpea, begonia, geranium and 
jonquil are a tew of the flowers that were 
gathered in the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens for the work. 

This material can be applied to greeting 
ecards, fabrics, etc. For further information 
write AMERICAN ARTIST. 


WATERPROOF WATERCOLORS 


We have a color card from the Prescott 
Paint Company introducing Ace-Tone, the 
waterproof watercolor. It is claimed to be 
thoroughly waterproof; that the paint can 
be subjected to all sorts of moisture condi- 
tions and the color will not run; that it is 
smudge-proof; not only water repellent 
within fifteen minutes after application, but 
also trouble-proof—will not gum or harm 
brushes. It comes in fourteen brilliant free 
flowing colors, and you are invited to write 
us for further information. 


PHOTO SERVICE 


We are advised of a service for artists 
which should interest those who are up 
against the frequent necessity of meeting 
deadlines. The artist selects his models at 
the studio and directs the shots, then the 
developing is done in three hours if neces- 
sary. This is at Fashiongraph, Inc., 115 
East 42nd Street, New York. The firm also 
does photographing of paintings for artists 





Where Artists Dine 
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SWEDEN X2/ HOUSE 


“To Dine in the Swedish Tradition” 


157 East Ohio St., Chicago—DELaware 3688 
FOR LUNCH or DINNER 
Enjoy the harmonious experience of the authentic 
SWEDISH SMORGASBORD. Also visit the 
VIKING BAR—Where All Good Drinks Come From 
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F 
FRENCH RESTAURANT “te 


900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Chic #8 
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SCHOOLS & 

LEARN TO DRAW AT HOME ~ 
COMMERCIAL ART , 


ILLUSTRATING e CARTOONING ting, 


. ° dow 

all in ONE practical course ome 
Since 1914, WSA has successfully trained men and ment 
women for commercial opportunities in Art. Our Re 


proven method of instruction prepares you at home APH 
in your spare time. A few hours of study a week 
should enable you to acquire the ability you desire. 
Personalized instruction; capable faculty staff, We 


invite you to write for complete details 
Illustrated Catalog Sent on 0s 
Request 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Studio 2712T, 1115—15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















THE O'HARA[— 
WATERCOLOR SCHOOL | [ 


Opens for its twelfth season 








July 1, 1942 NS 

Goose Rocks Beach, Maine 
F 
McLANE ART INSTITUTE }—. 


Individual Instruction 


Advertising Arts, Lettering, Industri§Oldest 
Design, Fashion Illustration and Dregplete 
Design, Textile Design, Interior Decorg®ttin: 
tion, Commereial Hlustration, Drawi icon 
Painting. Distinguished Faculty, Enr@ sith 
Now. Booklet A. 


1755 Broadway (56th St.) New York C 
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PHOENIX arr institut ~ 





CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced = car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
enrtoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails. 

DORMAN H. SMITH 

Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 


























Advertising art, story illustration, fashion drawing 
and design, still-life, portrait, mural painting, life 
drawing and painting, composition, color. perspec- 
tive. Individual instruction by prominent artists. 
Enroll now. Day, evening, Saturday Classes. 


Send for Catalog |. 
350 Madison Ave., New York MU. 2-2180%Vv~¥ 














CARTOON your way |? 


DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home “ BaD, can 
SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 

Send name and address for Reed a "Gale. 








RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Studio AA, Box 3583, Cleveland, 





American Arti@ece 





SCHOOLS 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


ke your spare time count. In- 
your efficiency in order to 
ase your earning power. Mr. 
mung, internationally recognized 
thority, has prepared a complete, 
588 petical course based on methods 
messful for years at his American 
mademy of Art. Now his teaching 



















ntic pbrought to your home. Will help 
plessionals and beginners in art, 
rom wertising, printing, etc. Endorsed 


graduates, advertising executives. 
nm and apply layout principles—receive individual criticism 
revisions by mail, Easy payments. Write to Dept. G-121 
free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
School of Art 


aa OM re aa g for Advertising 


Individual instruction under practical advertising artists 
prepares for positions in art departments of agencies, 
stores, manufacturers, etc. Advance as quickly as ability 
—eeg «permits. Layout, line and figure drawing, pencil ren- 
=p dicring, lettering, package design, oil painting. Day or 
evening. Catalog A, 
J. ALBERT CAVANAGH, Director 
19 W. 44th St., New York City. MU 2-03.46 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL =2—*= 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive WINTER, SPRING and SUMMER 
Courses for beginners or advanced students: Fashion 
Drawing, Design, Sketching, Life, Styling, Fashion 
ting, Fabric Analysis, Textile Design, Interior Decoration, 
dow Display, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, 
PROFESSIONAL METHODS, TEACHER TRAINING. 
PROVED BY REGENTS. Day and Evening. Sales De 

and ment. Students’ Free Placement Bureau, Investigate Be 
Our Registering Elsewhere. Send now for Circular 72 


ome FRAPHACEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 


OSTON MUSEUM School 
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@ painting @ fresco 

@ drawing @ anatomy 

@ sculpture @ perspective 

@ design @ advertising 

@ silversmithing @ jewelry 

tuition and traceling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 227 fenway 








0 0 R E Thorough, professional training in 


School of Design for Women 
design, illustration, interior deco- 
on ration, fashion arts; advertising 
NSTITUTE Teacher training: B.F.A, degree 
luppetry & Sta ys jewelry, 


pottery. Residences for out of town 
students. Oldest school of art ay 


ne plied to industry in U. S. 97th 
F year Catalog. Llegistrar, Broad 
and Master Sts., Philadelphia, I’a 


TE 












7-ennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


ndustrigOldest fine arts schools in America, (Est. 1805.) Com 
d Dre plete professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone 
Decorg™tting), illustration, mural painting. Also coordinated 
Drawing course with U. of P., B.F.A. degree, Scholarships, other 
a prizes. Distinguished ‘faculty. Write for catalog. 

Henry B. Hotz, Jr., 


; Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., 


, il- : >. 
rk Cit Philadelphia, Pa. 


-_—— 
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ruTt WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual classes 


rawing 
ig, life in Portrait Painting and Lithography 
tate June through September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
)-2| SONY YY YWWwwWwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwyw 
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ay PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


} 

y | DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 

) } CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, illus- 
tration, Industrial Design, interior Design. 





























38 Studios 90 Instructors 55th Year 
8s Catalogue upon request 
— James C. Boudreau. Director. Brooklyn, New York 
veland, 


Arti@ecember 1941 


MAURICE STERNE 
(Continued from page 9) 

Two years spent in Bali in 1912 and 
1913 were momentous ones; they made 
a vital impression upon his work. His 
drawings alone—he did thousands in 
Bali—brought him great acclaim here 
and abroad; out of that exotic sojourn 
came some of his best paintings. 

Thrice he has taken temporary resi- 
dence in Anticoli-Corrado in Italy. Re- 
turning from Italy in 1914 he painted 
at Croton-on-Hudson the following 
year and in 1917 was working in New 
Mexico. In 1918 he was back in Italy. 
His paintings on the cost of Maine 
supplied a stark contrast to the color- 
ful years in Bali. 

These scattered notes upon a rest- 
less career merely indicate something 
of the artist’s temperament and back- 
ground. A complete biography, even 
in briefest mention, would fill a page. 

Sterne of course has been the re- 
cipient of innumerable prizes and 
honors and his work is to be seen in 
the museums of Europe and America. 

A noteworthy comment upon his ¢ca- 
reer is that he has steered his own 
course through the changing fashions 
of contemporary art. His influences 
have come directly from his personal 
reaction to life and his own interpre- 
tations of the masters rather than 
through popular vogues in painting 
which have swayed the paths of lesser 
artists. 


Michelangelo Made a Snow-Man 


Michelangelo, once summoned by 
Piero de Medici, was told, “I want you 
to make a snow-man.” Michelangelo 
looked at Piero in amazement. He was 
not joking, not making fun of him. No 
insult was intended. Piero had seen 
the beautiful white snow and thought 
it would be amusing to have a snow 
figure in the courtyard, so he called 
upon the greatest sculptor of the day 
to make it—that was all. 

Michelangelo bowed low. There was 
nothing humiliating in being asked to 
do this. A great artist is one who 
knows how to execute a work, what- 
ever the material at his disposal. Piero 
had a fancy for a snow-man. Very 
well. He would make a snow-man. And 
when the gleaming figure was finished, 
Michelangelo stayed at the Palace. 

From “Michelangelo” by Marcel 
Brion. Greystone Press. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Rubber Mould Techniques, Low Temperature 
Glazing, Lithography, Painting, Sculpture, 
Wood Carving, Metairy, and 25 other courses. 
Faculty of 20. Day and evening groups. Mod- 
erate fees. Visit the school or send for Catalog. 


UNIVERSAL 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS PDiaty% 

Board of Regents Charter. SCHOOL OF 

2519 RKO Bida. Radio City, N. Y. Bhiiiis tlds: 
6th Ave. at 50th 

Telephone: COlumbus 5-0162 





SCHOOLS 


{ and 2 year Courses in 


Commercial Art and Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design 
and Millinery, Interior Decora- 

Design. Low-Pay- 





ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
610 Smithfield St. ( Willis Shook, dir.) Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE VISION TRAINING ART SCHOOL 


A way to blaze your own trail with 
perfect color vision due to your own 
eyes. Home Course 6 months $35. 
Study in St. Petersburg, Florida, Dec. 
to May, in Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
June to October. Sixteenth Summer. 





A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, INC. 














CHICAGO ACADEMY 
Y of fine ARTS 


\ For 40 years America’s leadin 
career school. Commercial Art 
Indust, Design, oy Design, 
Etc. Enroll Jan, Feb. 
18 S. Michigan Ave., “Suite A- 12, 
Chicago 








PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in all phases of creative d 
Windows, Interiors, SGeltereenen 
1] | S Pp L AY Exhibits, Lettering; also Retail Ad- 
vertising (Copy - a 
RETAIL ADVERTISING B Vidual Instruction in Display 
‘ shop by Prominent Faculty. Day, 
ion PROMOTION ee classes. Many successful 







WINDOW 





SHOWCARD LETTERING raduates. Free Placement Bureau. 
DISPLAY DESIGN teeny Bang oAei2. MU 2-556? 





-orrersc eres. Sy 


| DISPLAY INSTITUTE 384410 MY), ne eax 


AMERICAN 











ACADEMY OF 


PRACTICAL courses in all branches of Commercial and Five 
Art, Drawing, Painting, tlustration, Advertising Layeut. 
tering, Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pattern aki 
Clothes Construction, Millinery. individual Instruction, Facu 
with international reputations. Winter term begins January 5. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director. 
Dept. 8121 25 E. Jackson Bivd., 





Chicago, ti. 









BE AN AD WRITER g 


(; °T into Advertising! Splendid oppor- 
J tunities for trained men and women. Ad 
writers, space buyers, mail order experts 
make good money. Learn quickly at home. ~ 
No text books. Practical work. Old estap- 
lished school. Many successful graduates. 
Write today forfree booklet*‘Opportunities 
in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF 


1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 2089 Chicago, U.S. A, 








The FRANCES HARRINGTON 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


No previous instruction necessary. Practical 
training. 18 months complete. Individual in- 
struction. Day, evening and special classes. 
Ask for eatalow AA. Luerative profession. 


225-AA N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





@ ART CAREER SCHOOL 


[Commercial Illustration School) 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHION DRAWING — COSTUME 
DESIGN—PORTRAITURE — ILLUSTRATION—CARTOONING 
taught in a _ professional studio atmosphere b) nationally 
known artists. FREE Vlacement Bureau, Valuable contacts 
Successful alumni. First awards in important national con 
tests. 16th Year. Send for Catalog G. ALg. 4-2446. 

Atop Flatiron Building, 5th Ave. & 23rd Street, New York City 





McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 
Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 
ting, Draping & Vlattern Making, Trade Sketching, 
Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School 
for Vractical Fashion Work. Est, 1876. Catalog. 


DAY AND EVENING SCHOOL 
79 West 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 














Ss SCHOOL OF a 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS | 


Courses in Fine and Applied Arts, Advertising, 
Costume and Interior Design, Lectures and 
criticism by leading professionals in their fields. 


Pan-American Art Tour leaves for Mexico in January. 


Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. Catalog AA. 
400 MADISON AVE. (48 St.) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MIZE ACADEMY 


OF ART 


ILLUSTRATION LETTERING « LIFE 
DRESS DESIGN - CARTOONING - FASHIONS - LAYOUT 


Accredited professional school. Individual training in 
all phases of commercial and fine art. Literature on 
request. Fall term now open. Entrance any time. 


STUDIO A, 75 E. Wacker Dr., CHICAGO 
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SANTA BOBS UP TO RECOMMEND 
THE 


IDEAL GIFT 








ADVENTURES IN 





MONOCHROME Hi Lye: yen 
Edited by ? 
James Laver | Ser r] 
Bobri, Gluyas Wil- U«. es 


liams, Thurber, Artzy- 
basheff, Rex Whistler, 
Wood, Benton, Alaja- 
lov, Matisse, Arms, 
Covarrubias, Kent, 
Eric, Bemeimans, etc 

-over 100 leading 
artists in a group of 
stunning pen and pen- 
cil drawings for every 
purpose. A_ splendid 
collection, . . . $3.75 





DRAWING 
FASHION 


By Francis Marshall. 


Well known to read- 
ers of “Vogue,’’ the 
author tells you all 
there is to know about 
fashion drawing, tech- 
niques, hiring and pos- 
ing models, editor's 
requirements, repro- 
duction problems, etc. 
etc, Fully illustrated. 





Studio Publications, 381 Fourth Ave, New York 








CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY 


AND HOW TO DO IT 
By GRANT ARNOLD. Step-by-step treatment of 
another original print making process for begin 
ners and their instructors. Shows how to prepare 
stone, use materials, print, make multi-colored 
prints, work on zinc, aluminum, etc. With 9 
working drawings and 16 reproductions of litho- 





graphs. $3.00 (Harper & Brothers) 


MAKE $$$ 
CARTOONING 


A Wealth of 
Hints for only 


$1.25 


This book, written by a noted 
cartoonist, whose work appears 
in the New Yorker, Saturday 
Evening Post, Esquire, etc., 
gives you a wealth of the very 
information you need if you 
want to become a cartoonist. : 
Simple-to-follow directions are included. Tells 
you how to draw with humor and action. Ex- 
plains where and how to sell for biggest pay. 
itiustrated with 100 selected examples of work 
by the world’s leading cartoonists. 7'2” by 
104”. A bargain at $1.25. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. 


Get Lariar’s BIG NEW BOOK 


CARTOONING 
FOR EVERYBODY 


CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419—4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Just Published 
ART IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


$y NORMAN CHARLES MEIER 


University of lowa 


illustrated. $2.75 
classroom use 
quantity lots) 


31 
(Textbook 


pages, 6 x 9, 


edition, for avatlable } 


In this unique new book the author makes 
an outstanding contribution to the literature 
of both psychology and art. The purpose of 
the book is twofold: first, to set forth a view- 
point that art has long been regarded in a 
narrow and limited perspective, as though it 
embraced chiefly those products of man now 
reposing in museums or visible in his edifices; 
and second, to present a consistent and 
plified view of the nature of art 
and its significance in the 


sim 

, its creation, 

affairs of man 

M:GRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 





WAVAVAYA 





















A SIMPLIFIED ART 
ANATOMY OF THE 
HUMAN FIGURE. By 
Chartes Carison. One of the 
best and most informative 
books for both student and 
professional artists. Charts, 
notes, and over 350 draw 
ings show detailed studies 
of every part of the bod 
posed and in action Only 
$!. Postpaid. Ask about 
our co-op profit plan! 


HOUSE OFLITTLE BOOKS 


15€ Fifth Ave 


Ee 


HCEEDINET 


New York 








BORDEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


* ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL. 











mms Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Layout Lettering Penmanship 
Painting Sculpture Drawing 
Theatre Costume Anatomy 


Collotype Reproductions at Bargain Prices. 
Inquiries Invited—Catalogue Free 


PAUL A. STRUCK, 


415 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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ART in Everyday Lif 


dress design 

home = architec- By GOLDSTEI 
ture, interiors G ¥ 

furnishings, win with 335 illustrations 
dow display, 497 pages, $3.75 
picture selec THE MACMILLAN CO. 
tion, etc 60 Fifth Ave. New Yo 
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STILL LIFE OIL PAINTING 


By MARION BRUCE ZIMMER, M.F.A. Says 
FELIX PAYANT, Editor of DESIGN . sound 
advice and assistance for art teac hers who wish to 
lead a group of beginners into an unexplored world 

. graphically clear way to understanding and con- 
trol in this medium.’’ Includes 77 graded lesson 
projects and methods for teachers 


With 14 illus 
trations, 4 in color. 


$3.00 (Harper & Brothers) 











LETTERING 


by ]. Albert Cavanagh 
19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
124 page book on Lettering. Price $3.50. 


Instructive © Comprehensive @ Practical 
(At Book Stores or Direct from Publisher) 














FREE! 


CATALOGUE OF ART BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS—NEW AND USED. 


MARMOR BOOK SHOR 


1212 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. 




















‘peepee THE NEW ART EDUCATION 
Ve aS EE Nai By RALPH M, PEARSON. Says THE ART 
AND A SIMPL FIED WAY TO DRAW THEM «YOU DIGEST, ‘The most penetrating and idea aa 
1¢ AT book appear this season on the educationa 
ane See eS A0-OE e O GEA horizon Says MAGAZINE OF ART, ‘‘The most 
IMPROVEMENT OVER PREVIOUS EDITIONS* original and most inspiring book mn ee. 
ICE ONE [AR eee UR D sets the reader afire."’ Over 200 illustrations 
PRICE ONE BOUL YOUR DEALER $3.00 (Harper & Brothers) 
HAS A NEW FOLDER FOR YOU OR WRITE 
* WALTER | FOSTER * 
6286 SUNSET BLVD * HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 
ETCHING So—You'’re Going to be an Artist by 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS Matlack Price $2.50 
orcas See. A ee Type Specimens for Layout, Printing, 
every step from unpolished metal to finished ’ 2 by Willi I di &9 5) 
print for artists, students and te achers. In Lettering by illiam Longyear $2.5 
cludes special processes for advanc ed stu = ~ ARI - 
dents With 2 3 halftones and 54 working AMERICAN ARTIST 
drawings. $3.00 (Harper & Brothers) 





330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








American Artié 








bctural 
rary 


For Superb Brilliance and Performance 








r  & - UNION SQUARE WEST 


NEW YORK CITY 
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a UNIQUE PEN AND INK 
RENDERINGS WITH 
o 2 
MAS K O11 D 
THE LiQuibd FRriskeT 
ad 








Pen and ink become a more interesting medium than 
ever before when MASKOID is used as a masking 





Loe 


agent! Stipple ... dry brush ... spatter work... 
and hundreds of new and unusual techniques can be HURLOCK ROYAL CREST ARTIST DRAWING 
performed with never imagined comfort, speed and AND ILLUSTRATING BOARDS 

Lt} ‘precision. Maskoid dries instantly, forming a protec- Are made in hot-press and cold-press finishes and provide surfaces to give ex- 

ional tive coat which is easily removed by peeling or erasing. — = = a oe medium is Water Color, Wash, Pastel, 

iy In the illustration above, Maskoid was used with pen \ E OFFE 

a and brush to obtain the sharp clean “whites.” India ae daatehenitne ih - 2 SC eee d the 
ink was applied directly over the Maskoid. Upon com- following assortment of 9 pieces of Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate 
pletion, the Maskoid was rolled away, leaving a crisp size 14x22 inches) :— 

- clean-cut ink drawing. fg. Pipes a 1029" Sine ete wae ae nema finish) 

ny Maskoid is also effective in water color rendering, air 1 No. 1030 Double Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 

by brushing, photo retouching, etc. Maskoid thins with ; Ne 1026 Heavy Weithe (Fist-press finish) 

50 water and can be applied to the colored parts too! . se “ply Vellum Drawing Bristol 

ng. ASK YOUR DEALER TODAY. 1‘ 3ply Plate Drawing Bristol 


50 


| Nez sin ave. newyork cry |» HURLOCK BROS COMPANY inc 
| 3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
December 1941 1 
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New York—Jan. 5-26 


Association of Women Artists, 50th Ann. 
Fine Arts Gallery 
Open to members of the Association. 
1 media. Jury. Prizes totalling 
$1,500. Entries must be received by 
December 29. For complete informa- 
tion write to Miss Josephine Droege, 
Argent Galleries, 42 . 57 Street, 
New York. 


New York—Dec. 4-20 
Academy of Allied Arts, Winter Annual 
“Academy of Allied Arts 
Open to all artists. Media: oil and 
water-color. No prizes. No jury. 
Entry cards received through Nov. 25. 
For cards and information write to 
Leo Nadon, director, Academy of Al- 


lied Arts, 349 W. 86 Street, New 
York. 


Palm Beach—Jan. 1-Apr. 1 


Palm Beach Open Exhibition 
Hotel Biltmore 


Open to artists of professional stand- 
ing only. Galleries available for one- 
man shows; also group juried exhibi- 
tions. _ Sales and rortrait commission, 
no prizes. For details write Alice 
Littig Siems, Box 24 Palm Beach, 
Fla., or Mrs. Rena T. Magee, 140 W. 
57 Street, New York. 


Philadelphia—Dec. 3-27 
Crafts for Christmas Show 

Art Alliance 
Media: all hand and machine-made 
craft. No fee. Jury. No prizes. 
Sales exhibition, Entry blanks must 
be received before Dec. 3. For blanks 
and complete information write to 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


South Orange—Feb. 8-Mar. 1 
4th Annual Open Exhibition 

N. J. Watercolor & Sculpture Society 
Plainfield Art Association 


Open to all New Jersey artists. Media: 
watercolor, pastel, sculpture; all 
work to be passed by jury. Entry 
ecards received through Jan. 31. En- 
tries received Feb. 2. For information 
write to Herbert Pierce, Sec’y, 309 
Academy St., South Orange, N. J. 


Youngstown, O.—Jan. 1-Feb. 1 
Seventh Annual New Year Show 
Butler Art Institute 
Open to artists living in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, or former 
residents of those states. Media: oil 
and watercolor. Entry Fee. $1. for 
each class. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and exhibits must be received by De- 
cember 7. For cards and information 
write to Butler Art Institute, Youngs- 

town, Ohio. 


Soap Sculpture 
The 18th Annual Contest for small 
sculpture in white soap has been an- 
nounced by the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee. 80 East 11th Street. 
New York. Prizes by Procter and 
Gamble total $2200; entries will be 
received in 1942 by May 15. More 
complete information will be given 


in another issue of The Bulletin 
Board. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARTS 


American Academy in Rome 


Since it is impossible to send its Fel- 
lows to Rome for study and travel, the 
American Academy in Rome will offer 
to outstanding young artists and stu- 
dents cash prizes instead of fellow- 
ships in painting and sculpture. In 
order that artists in all parts of the 
country may have equal opportunity 
to participate, preliminary competi- 
tions will be held at a regional center 
in each of six districts embracing the 
United States: San Francisco, Den- 
ver, Chicago, Houston, Baltimore and 
New York. In each regional compe- 
tition a prize of $25 will be offered for 
each of the best ten submissions: five 
in painting and five in sculpture. 
After a week’s exhibition of the work 
submitted at each center, the sixty 
prize-winning designs will be shipped 
to New York for the final judgment 
and exhibition. In the final competi- 
tions four prizes will be offered in 
each subject: a first prize of $1,000 
and second, third and fourth prizes of 
$100, $50 and $25 respectively. 

Juries for the preliminary regional 
competitions will be composed of well- 
known artists from the several dis- 
tricts. For juries in the final competi- 
tions artists of national reputation 
will be chosen from different parts of 
the country. 

The competitions are open to un- 
married male citizens of the United 
States under 31 years of age. Appli- 
cations must be filed with a Super- 
visor before Jan. 1st. For information 
and entry blanks write Roscoe Guern- 
sey, Executive Sec’y, Amer. Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York. 


Government Competition 
for Ceramic Mural 


The U. S. Government has announced 
a competition for a ceramic mural for 
the Uptown Postal Station in Chicago, 
Illinois. Open to all American artists. 
Award $4,000. Closing date Dec. 1, 
1941. For full information communi- 
cate with Mr. Meyric Rogers, Curator 
of Decorative and Industrial Arts, Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


Travel Exhibits 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the 
U. S. National Museum maintains six 
traveling exhibits illustrating the va- 
rious processes of the graphic arts 
for the use of schools, colleges, public 
libraries, museums and other organi- 
zations that are interested in “How 
Prints Are Made.” 


Loans are made for a period of 
about one month; this includes ship- 
ping time. Express must be guaran- 
teed by the exhibitor both from Wash- 
ington and return, or to the next ex- 
hibitor. Exhibits must be displayed 
for the benefit of the public with edu- 
cational intent, and not for private 
gain. 

For complete information write to: 
U. S. National Museum, Division of 
Graphic Arts, Washington, D. C. 


Medical Art Market 


Read, on page 30, what Paul Peck has 
to say about the medical art field. 





New Galleries 
for the 
National Academy 


A new national art center will be 
opened this winter at 1083 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, when the National 
Academy of Design moves into the 
galleries now being’ reconstructed 
from the former residences which 
Archer M. Huntington has presented 
to the Academy. 

An all year round exhibition pro- 
gram will be presented in the Na- 
tional Academy Galleries which will 
also house the extensive permanent 
collection of close to two thousand 
works in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and engraving which has been 
acquired from the membership during 
the past 116 years. 

Announcing this new development 
in its program, Hobart Nicheols, presi- 
dent of the Academy, said, “It is sig- 
nificant that the National Academy of 
Design should realize one of its 
greatest dreams at a time such as 
this when world conditions make it 
more than ever urgent to stress cul- 
tural values. 

“Since its inception in 1825, the 
National Academy of Design has 
striven to uphold the soundest tradi- 
tions of art in this country. For more 
than a century it has fostered youth- 
ful talent through its art school, 
where a large proportion of the out- 
standing American painters, sculptors 
and graphic artists have been trained. 
It has given encouragement and 
recognition to mature artists through 
its annual exhibitions of work by 
both members and non-members. And 
now, because of the generous gift of 
Archer M. Huntington, which pro- 
vides the first permanent home that 
the Academy has had since the for- 
mer building at 23rd Street and 
Fourth Avenue was sold in 1898, the 
National Academy will extend its pro- 
gram to bring art of both the past 
and the present to public attention 
through continuous exhibitions.” 

Two of the three residences given 
by Mr. Huntington are being recon- 
structed into an el-shaped building 
designed by William Adams Delano, a 
National Academician and one of the 
foremost contemporary American 
architects. There will be eleven gal- 
leries in this unit which fronts on 
Fifth Avenue and extends through to 
3 East 89th Street. The adjoining 
residence at 5 East 89th Street has 
been razed to provide space for the 
exhibition of outdoor sculpture. 

As the oldest artists’ organization 
still active in this country, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design carries on 
its membership rolls most of the dis- 
tinguished painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects and graphic artists of the past. 
Samuel F. B. Morse was a founder 
and the first president. He invented 
the telegraph in the period between 
1845, when he resigned from the 
presidency of the Academy after hav- 
ing occupied the chair for 19 years, 
and 1860 when he again accepted of- 
fice as president for one year. 

Today there are more than 300 
Academicians and Associates promi- 
nent among the leading artists in all 
parts of the country. 


American Artist 
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BOOKS * THE IDEAL GHAISTMAS GIFT 





We'll gladly fill your order for any art book currently available 





Why not give books this Christmas? Run 
through this list: turn through previous 
issues of AMERICAN ARTIST: send for 
our new catalog. Make your selections 
early in order to avoid shortages and to 
permit mailing before the mails are 
crowded. 


A DOLL SHOP OF YOUR OWN 
By Edith Flack Ackley 


This presents a craft and an idea of 
interest to readers looking for an out- 
let for their creative abilities. Opens 
up a new and delightful field for money 
making for home-makers. Tells how 
to conduct a real doll business at 
home and how to make the dolls for 
home shops. Beautifully illustrated. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


IT’S FUN TO MAKE THINGS 
By Martha Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth 


Shows how to make useful articies 
from inexpensive, and often discarded 
materials, Specific instructions are 
given, supplemented with working 
drawings and with photographs of the 
articles as completed. All materials 
are listed and the reader told where 
each may be obtained. $2.00 postpaid. 


HOW TO MAKE IT BOOK OF 
CRAFTS 


By Curtiss Sprague 


This book, with its 177 photographs, 
drawings, and graphs of over 123 
things to make, should stimulate the 
imagination and creative fmpulses, as 
well as foster a sense of good design. 
A variety of subjects has been treated 
—model building, tin can tinkering, 
linoleum block printing, garden craft- 
work, archery, kites, novelties made of 
wood, things to make for Christmas, 
ete. $3.00 postpaid. 


HISTORIC COSTUME 


By Katherine Morris Lester 


Where fashions came from down 
through the periods of history is 
charmingly told in this attractive vol- 
ume. ‘Tro the wealth of illustrations, 
the text adds a cultural background. 
Travel in Europe, Egypt and Greece, 
supplemented by extensive study and 
research, have made possible this au- 
thoritative book. $2.75 postpaid. 


JEWELRY AND ENAMELING 
By Greta Pack 

The author of this excellent manual 
is instructor of Jewelry at the Cass 
Technical High School of Detroit. The 
superior work produced by her stu- 
dents has won many prizes in national 
competitions. The book is essentially 
practical and is very highly recom- 
mended. $2.50 postpaid, 


CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY 
By Grant Arnold 


Lithography is here simply explained 
in a how-to-do-it manner by a man 
who is artist, painter and teacher. This 
book sets forth the methods and un- 
derlying principles of this graphic me- 
dium in a way best suited to the 
needs of the artist who has yet to 
make his first lithograph, as well as 
those ready for advanced technics. $3.00 
postpaid. 








bw Catalog 
ii A 


Our printer has promised to deliver 
within a few days our new Catalog 
describing hundreds of art and craft 
books. Send for your copy now and 
you'll have it in time to aid you in 
selecting your Christmas gifts. The 
edition is limited, so write today. 


Bargains / 


COROT 

20 full color reproductions about 7 x 
9, separately mounted on heavy art- 
paper, of the paintings of Corot. 
Monograph on the life and art of 
Corot with 4 reproductions in the text. 
Handsome cloth bound portfolio. 

Formerly $7.50 Now $2.49 


MICHELANGELO 

By Marcel Brion 
Color plates, halftone and line illus- 
trations. The biography of the im- 
mortal genius and master of art. 


Published at $3.50 Now $1.29 


REMBRANDT DRAWINGS 
AND ETCHINGS 


By John C. Van Dyke 


192 illustrations. An important re- 

view of Rembrandt’s graphic art by a 

great authority, with critical reassign- 

ments to pupils and followers. Lim- 
ited edition. 

Published at $12.00 Only $2.49 


GREAT MASTERS IN ART 


Portfolio of 20 magnificent full-color 
prints of paintings by da Vinci, Mem- 
ling, Watteau, Clouet, Rubens, Rom- 
ney and others. Assorted sizes suit- 
able for framing (10x14) to (5x6). 
Handsome portfolio with color inlay. 
Published by the famous French mag- 
azine L’illustration, $1.49 


FRENCH PAINTING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By S. Rocheblave 


16 full color plates, 72 monochromes. 
The art of Corot, Delacroix, Daumier, 
Manet, Millet, Toulouse-Lautrec, Re- 
noir, Cezanne, and other French Mas- 
ters, in an authoritative and beautiful 
volume, 10x13. $3.49 








Why not make selections now for your 
own winter reading? Lots of new books 
have come out recently and some are just 
what you've been looking for. Many of 
these are described in our new catalog. 
Write for your copy today. 


TEN AMERICAN ARTISTS 
GROUP GIFT BOOKS 


A box of lovely little books especially 
designed as Christmas gifts, illustrated 
(and some of them written) by well- 
known American artists; among them, 
Rockwell Kent, Edward A. Wilson, 
Manuel Komroff and Grant Reynard. 
Ten in an attractive box for 85.00. 


THE NATURAL WAY TO DRAW 
By Kimon Nicolaides 


This new book is ideal either for the 
student studying without other instruc- 
tion or in a class. Simple step-by-step 
exerec.ses teach one how to develop a 
style of his own by sharpening his 
personal response to what he sees. He 
learns to draw with a minimum of 
waste effort, gaining the fundamentals 
necessary for specialized work in oil, 
water color, ink, ete. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


By Will Connell 


Not a history of the missions, but 
rather an impression in photographs 
of their beauty, of their cloistered 
walks and gardens, their shrines and 
altars and art treasures. 

Will Connell is one of the outstand- 
ing photographers of the country. His 
understanding of the spirit of the 
Founding Fathers and his appreciation 
of their achievement in the building 
of the missions are apparent through- 
out his book. $2.00 postpaid. 


MARIONETTES FOR ALL AGES 
By Pearl Pomeroy Goerdeler 


Specific directions with diagrams and 
photographs for the construction and 
performance of marionettes. The au- 
thor is instructor in the Universal 
School of Handicrafts. The book is 
paper-covered, 52 pages. $1.25 post- 
paid. 


BRITAIN AT WAR 
Edited by Monroe Wheeler 


A pictorial record of the artists’ and 
photographers’ impressions of war- 
time England. Reproductions of paint- 
ings, posters, cartoons, showing a 
cross-section of the life of democratic 
people in their hour of trial. The 
British Government now, as formerly, 
has retained the service of its finest 
artists to record the events of the 
present conflict. $1.25 postpaid. 


HOW TO DRAW 
CARTOONS SUCCESSFULLY 


By Carl Anderson, Creator of “Henry” 


A sound, practical book, simply writ- 
ten, representing the teaching of one 
of America’s successful cartoonists. 
Especially should the beginner gain 
from it many ideas of value. Fully 
illustrated. $1.50 postpaid. 








We will gladly accept your order for any standard art book. If not listed here, please mention title and publisher’s name and 
address. If any book ordered from us proves disappointing, return it directly to us in original condition within seren days and 
your money will be refunded or an exchange arranged. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
price $3.75 


Just Published! 





THUS FAR 


The Growth of An American Artist 


by HARRY WICKEY 


For many years Harry Wickey has ranked high as 
an artist’s artist. Through this autobiography, you 
have the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the life and achievements of one of the most dynam- 
ic personalities in present-day American art. 
Solidity and depth, illuminated by insight and sym- 
pathy, are as prominent among the traits of his per- 
sonality as they are among the attributes of his 
work. . Wickey’s insatiable appetite for the life 
about him, coupled with his reflective mind, gives 
this book a power and validity found only too rarely 
in the art books of today . the numerous repro- 
ductions included in this book present a comprehen- 
sive survey of Harry Wickey’s achievements as 
draftsman, printmaker, and sculptor. 








ILLUSTRATIONS 
price $3.75 
“A book that deserves wide- 

spread attention” 
—E. A. JEWELL, New York Times 





“We are 


j f ¢] 


lucky to have this rec- 
ord of the grand Sloan, 

iis bold, sincere, profound 
te. ding mind. Of all the 


painter-discoverers of the Ameri- 


John 
with 
and 
can scene, he is the Closest per- 
haps to the 1 
But few of 


velists and poets. 
our novelists have his 
devouring eye, and there are few 
poets with his depth of feeling.” 
—VAN WYCK BROOKS 


AND HE SAT AMONG THE ASHES 


“EXTRAORDINARY BIOGRAPHY 
tragic stories of modern art.” 
—RALPH THOMPSON, New York Times 


_of the 












100 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
price $3.75 


ILLUSTRATED 
price $3.75 


“Mr. Myers’ book is much the “Guy du Bois belongs amon 
best written of the many artists’ those useful members. of societ 
books th: it have appe red lately. the artists who think ; he 1 

He says he specialized in as clear as he is as and pri 
slum scenes back in the days be- vocative. . . . He is always ani 
fore our artists became ‘social- mated and colorf 1 


and so instead of look- —ROYAL CORTISSOZ, N.Y. Her.-Trib. 

ing for ugliness he sought for 

beauty——and found plenty of it 
—HENRY McBRIDE, New York Sun 


“Artist In 
only 
the general reader and inspiring 
to the student but is invaluable 
as well for its rich contribution 
to the annals of American art.” 

—ALICE LAWTON, Boston Post 


minded’ 


“Lucidity, nableness, and 
wit distinguish the narrative and 
h the numerous and always relish 
Manhattan’ is not able asides This book is 
packed with enjoyment for throughout colorful and witty... 
it is a book which everyone who 
concerns himself with recent art 
in America must read and own.” 
—FRANK J. MATHER, JR., 

Saturday Review of Literature 


Biesraphy of EILSHEMIUS 


“One of the strangest tales in the saga of overlooked 
artists. Beautifully and objectively told for first time.” 

—CARL VAN VECHTEN, New York Herald Tribune 
58 ILLUSTRATIONS price $3.00 
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surely one 








AMERICAN ARTIST BOOK SERVICE 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Boxed in 
attractive 
cartons.— 
Ready to mail, 
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American Artists Group 


GIFT BOOKS 


A NORTHERN CHRISTMAS 


by ROCKWELL KENT 


Rockwell Kent tells of a merry Christ- 
mas in a far-away Alaskan island. 


A CHRISTMAS LETTER 


by MANUEL KOMROFF 


A fabulous fantasy about a classical dis- 
pute among the animals _in Paradise as 
to who contributed most to Christmas. 


GOOD TIDINGS 


by HENDRIK van LOON 
This book will make Christmas 


and vocal for the whole family. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAKE 


by ROGER DUVOISIN 


A tale of trivial carelessness which in- 
volves the whole town in a hectic search 
for the owner of a Christmas Cake 


BLOW HIGH, BLOW LOW 


by EDWARD A. WILSON 


A collection of deep-sea chanties, songs 
with the salty flavor of the seven seas. 


LULU 


by JANE MILLER 


Rollicking tale of a French poodle who 
falls from luxury to happiness-in-poverty. 


ASTROLOGICAL CALENDAR 


by ILONKA KARASZ 


This calendar is a complete easy guid 
for s ss in gardening by astrology. 


BUT ONCE A YEAR 


by RUSSELL T. LIMBACH 


Te ils how the Squirrel family learned 
about Christmas after being mystified by 
the happenings at Farmer Brown's home. 


RATTLING HOME FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


by GRANT REYNARD 


A fascinating 20th Century Odyssey of 
a homesick, young artist travelling home 
in the caboose of a celery train. 


WHAT IS A MIRACLE? 


by MANUEL KOMROFF 


A refreshingly original fantasy, 
the author tells of a modern 


vivid 


in which 
miracle. 


Complete set of 10 Books, $4.75 
in handsome Gift Box 4 

















